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PREFACE. 



The followiniif Dramas are offered to my Juvenile 
Readers in the hope of affording them amusement, either 
in their perusal| or in their performance. Excepting the 
Beacon, they were all written at the request of some of 
my pupils, who wished to act a play before their com- 
panions at the Breaking up, and the characters were 
drawn and the scenes laid, so as to be easily represented 
and readily learnt. La Curleuse, of Madame de Qenlis, 
was at first selected, but being found unsuitable in many 
respects, the plot was altered to suit English manners; 
and instead of a translation, the drama of the Curious 
Girl was written from it. 

It only remains to suggest to the youthful performers, 
that in nearly all the Dramas the characters are arranged 
so as to admit of more or fewer parts. For instance, in 
the * Mysterious Letter,* the Bailli does not appear in 
the second act, nor does the Baroness in the first ; there- 
fore, if the Baronesses dress is concealed by a cloak, (and 
the Bailli is an inyalid) the two parts may be performed 
by. the same person. In the * Curious Girl,' the part 
of Colonel Talbot may be omitted ; or, should anoUiec 
speaking character be wanted, a fe^ «eii\.^ii<^«& m^^ ^^j^l 
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be given him to say, and be will thus cease to be merely 
a Personnage Muet, In the same manner, Ralph Faith- 
ful need not appear in the last scene of the < Beacon/ 
nor the Friends and Tenants; or, on the contrary, Ralph 
may be rendered more important by the addition to his 
part of a few natural expressions of joy and gratitude on 
his safe return, and happy re-union with his fiimily. 

With regard to Costume, our young readers will 
doubtless prefer being left entirely to the direction of 
their own taste; we would only remark, that as high- 
heeled shoes and long trains are usually favourite modes 
of dress on such occasions, they may be worn with pro- 
priety in the time of the Pretender; and the scene of 
the 'Mysterious Letter' is laid in Switzerland expressly 
to have the benefit of their picturesque costumes. 
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A DRAMA, 



In SkDO act0. 



PERSONAGES OF THE DRAMA. 



Sir Huoh db Clifford — Supposed to be dead. 
Master Sparbcrum — Manager of Sir Hugh's affairs in 

his absence. 
Ralph Faithful — Sir Hugh's servant, also supposed 

to be dead. 
Hugh Faithful — Son of Ralph Faithful. 
Nbd-- Cousin to Hugh. 
Edith— Daughter of Sir Hugh de Clifford. 
Old Manse Faithful— Mother of Ralph, and Sir 

Hugh's nurse. 
Alice— Wife of Ralph. 
Servant. 
Friends and Tenants of Sir Hugh. 



SCENE lies in Old Manse's Cottage; changes m the 
Second Act to an Apartment in Sir Hugh's Castle. 
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ACT I. 

Scene. — Inside of a Cottage. — Old Manse 
seated in an arm chair near the jire^ 
spinning. — Alice preparing HugKs sup- 
per. 

Alice. I wish Hugh would return. It 
has been dark these two hours. (A violent 
gust of wind heard.) How it blows ! There 
will be many an aching heart this night, for 
those on the wide seas. 

Old Manse. And many a prayer, daugh- 
ter, to Him who can give safety in the storm 
as easily as in the sunniest calm. 

Alice. Ah, mother, you always remem- 
ber that, while I — (A distant shot heard.) 
Hark ! that's the same gun I heard be- 
fore. It must be some signal oi d^sXxe^. 

B 



2 THE BEACON. Act I. 

Poor creatures! there is no Beacon now 
to guide them past the breakers. 

(Old Manse leaves her spinning^ and goes 
to the vdndow and looks out. J 

Old Manse, It is a fearful night, and our 
people are not what they were in good Sir 
Hugh's time. When he was at home, they 
risked their lives to save poor shipwrecked 
strangers. 

Alice. And now they risk their souls 
to rob them. Ah, mother, times are 
sadly changed with them^ and with us 
too. {Sighs. J 

Old Manse. Cheer up, Alice dear ; hap- 
pier days will come, if it please Heaven. 
(Looks out again.) My eyes are feeble, 
but is there not a light shining over the 
breakers ? Can it come from the Castle ? 

Alice. (Comes to the window and looks out. J 
I see it plainly. No, mother, it spreads too 
far, and shines too bright, to come from the 
Castle. It is like the flare of the Beacon, 
when my husband used to make it blaze 
high, on just such nights as thb. Heigho! 
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Old Manse. May be it is the Beacon, and 
Master Sparecrum has relented. 

AKce. No likelihood of that : it was bat 
last week he scolded my Hugh for heaping 
wood on the old place, though 'twas all his 
own, as he told the master. 

Old Manse. ^Looking surprised) And 
what did Hugh put wood on the Beacon 
for? 

Alice. Oh, t'was only a boyish fancy, that 
he might be like his father, he said. Poor 
lad, he will never see his father light the 
Beacon more. (Shuts the window^ and turns 
away hastily to hide her tears,) I wish 
Hugh would return: what can have kept 
him? 

Old Manse. No harm, I'll answer for it, 
so never fear for him ; but have his supper 
hot, and when he comes, he will give a good 
reason for his stay, I'll engage. 

(Alice busies herself at the fire^ but walks 
from time to time to the door, and looks 
out. Manse resumes her spinning. J 

Alice, I cannot see him comm^« ( Sxglx&.) 
B 2 
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It was just twelve years the first day of 
this month since my husband went away 
to foreign parts with Sir Hugh ; and ten 
years, come next Christmas eve, since I had 
his last letter. Oh, it is a long, long, long 
time. 

Old Manse, It is a long time, Alice dear ; 
but for all that I hope to see my son again 
before I die ; and you should hope too. 

Alice. ("Impatiently J Mother, mother, do 
not bid me hope, for I cannot, indeed I 
cannot. If my Ralph were alive he would 
never leave me to sorrow and fret year 
after year, thinking him dead, and never 
send me a line to say he cared for me, and 
was coming back. Better really dead than 
that. 

Old Manse. Hush, daughter, hush : say 
not so. If he were bad enough to forget 
you, and his son, and me his old mother, 
better live to repent. But he has not for- 
gotten us ; I am certain my son would 
never forget his home, and in your grief 
^ou are unjust to think he would. 
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Alice. (More gently.) Then why, if he is 
alive, has he not written to us ? 

Old Manse. His letters may have been 
lost, or he may have been unable to send to 
us. You know, when you went up to the 
Castle, Miss Edith told you herself that she 
did not believe either Balph or Sir Hugh 
were dead, tho' Master Sparecrum tried ever 
so hard to make her. 

Alice. Poor Miss Edith ! she is a fine 
young lady, and has all her father's spirit. 
But even she must give up now. 

Old Manse. Give up ! Miss Edith give 
up? what, to Master Sparecrum? Never. 
What makes you say so ? 

Alice. Why, mother, I did not mean to 
tell, for I know it will sorrow you. But it 
will be no use hiding the bad news long, for 
the whole village knows it already. 

Old Manse, f Pushing aside her spinning 
wheel in much agitation.) Knows what? 
Nothing bad has happened to Miss Edith ? 

Alice. Not yet, mother, but I fear there 
B 3 
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will in a very few days; and bad enough, 
if all that people say is true. 

Old Manse. And what do people say ? 
Tell me at once ; tell me all. 

Alice. Why, mother, if you will have it, I 
heard them saying that when Sir Hugh had 
been gone twelve years and twelve days, 
(and that time is just come), all power over 
the Castle, and over Miss Edith herself 
would ..... 

(Ned bursts open the door^ and rushes 
in out of breathy carrying a small 
portmanteau.) 

Ned. Aunt ! grandmother ! here's a gen- 
tleman Hugh and I have saved from the 
breakers; and he's coming to ask you to 
take him in for the night, as Hugh told 
him you'd do, and welcome. 

Alice. Hugh ? Where is he, then? 

Ned. Gone up to the lodge, with another 
man whom Hugh and I saved along with 
the gentleman. And Hugh bid me say he 
should not be long, and you were to give 
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the gentleman his bed, and he would go 
home with me. 

Old Manse. There, daughter, I told you 
Hugh would give you a good reason for 
his absence. 

Ned. And isn't it a good reason, Auntj 
to save the lives of four persons ? 

Alice, f Perplexed and astonished J Save 
four persons' lives ! How could you boys 
save people's lives ? You are out of your 
wits, lad. 

Ned. (Indignantly. J Out of my wits. 
Aunt, indeed ! The gentleman didn't think 
Hugh and I out of our wits, but in very 
good wits when he saw the old Beacon 
blaze up, just as his boat was in the very 
neck of the strait between the breakers. 

Old Manse. The Beacon ! Then it was 
that we saw, Alice. 

Ned. To be sure it was. Oh, it was 
glorious ! He blazed away, just as if he 
was glad to be at work again, and knew he 
was saving their lives, that he did. 
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Old Manse. Four persons, Ned? You 
only said two, I thought, at first. 

Ned. Yes, four, Grandmother. There 
were two boatmen, and the gentleman, and 
the other, he's the gentleman's servant, I 
think, and that makes four, and all saved 
by Hugh and I lighting the Beacon in the 
right minute. (Rubs his hands with delight.) 

Alice. But how came you to light it? and 
what brought you near the Beacon ? Do tell 
us, child, and don't keep us waiting so. 

Ned, Why, Aunt, I am telling you as 
fast as I can. But first let me wipe the 
wet off this portmanteau, or the gentleman 
may find his things spoiled, and think I 
have not been careful. 

(Alice helps Ned to wipe the portman- 
teau dry^ and then puts it near the 
fire.) 

Old Manse. Now, Grandson, tell us how 
you saved four persons' lives. 

Ned. Yes, Grandmother, and so I will. 
Then, you see, as Hugh and I were coming 
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home, we heard a shot, as though it came 
from a boat in the bay : so we went up to 
the Beacon hill, to look out ; and there we 
stood a matter of half-an-hour watching to 
see if it was near shore, that we might go 
and help whoever it was. 

Old Manse, That was right. Grandson. 

Ned. Well, a flash of lightning came, as 
though on purpose, and by it we saw a boat 
struggling and beating its way for land. It 
was in the right track, as if those who 
were in it knew the way well enough, if 
they could see ; but they were close on the 
breakers, and the best pilot as ever was 
could not keep clear of them in a rough 
night without the Beacon. 

Alice, Ah ! if my husband were at home, 
he would have made them light enough to 
steer a ship through. 

Ned. As soon as Hugh and I saw the 
strait they were in, we made haste, and 
Hugh struck a light, and set fire to the 
wood that he had laid all ready, without 
thinking ; was not that lucky % t%xA vn^-^ 
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it blazed, and he saw the boat come safe 
through the channel; and then we ran 
down to the shore, and threw them a rope, 
and got them in all safe. 

Old Manse. Heaven be praised ! 

Alice. (Thoughtfully,) And my Hugh 
has lighted his father's Beacon ? 

Ned. But, Aunt, you don't know the 
best yet. Miss Edith came and helped. 

Old Mame, Miss Edith ! 

Alice. Miss Edith helped to light the 
Beacon ? 

Ned. Yes, that she did, indeed. Hugh 
and I were standing watching the boat, 
when, all of a sudden, we saw a figure in 
white beside us. To be sure we did start 
at first, but we saw directly it was no- 
thing bad, but quite the contrary, for it 
was Miss Edith herself, looking so white, 
so beautiful white ! 

Alice. To think of Miss Edith coming to 
the Beacon ! 

Old Manse. ( Aside.) There is something 
strange in this. (Aloud.) Did she tell you, 
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child, what brought her to the Beacon to- 
night? 

Ned. Yes, Grandmother: she said she 
was watching the sea, as she often does, 
poor young lady. And when it grew dark, 
she felt as though she could not go away 
from the window : when all at once ahe 
saw the Beacon light up, and came to see 
what was the cause. 

Aliee, Poor Miss Edith ! she has a kind 
heart. 

Ned. Has not she, then ? If you had 
seen how she went and fetched more wood 
to throw on the Beacon, with her own 
hands ; and how she bid us go down to the 
shore and see if we could help, and leave 
the fire to her care. 

Old Manse. She's her father's own child ; 
that's just as he would have done. 

Ned. But, Grandmother, you must say 
nothing about Miss Edith's coming, for, as 
I hear, she is hard put to it sometimes to 
right herself with Master Sparecrum ; and 
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if he knew she helped us to light the Bea- 
con against his orders, it might bring 
trouble on her ; so Hugh and I settled to 
say nothing about her coming, to nobody 
but you. 

Old Manse. You are right. Grandson, and 
show discretion beyond your years. (Puts 
on her spectacles J And now I look at you, 
Ned, you really are older and taller than I 
thought you were. Yes, you are right, and 
we'll say nothing of Miss Edith to reach 
Master Sparecrum's ears. 

Alice, But, Ned, did you say the gentle- 
man you saved was coming here ? 

Ned. Yes, Aunt. His people are to be 
round to-morrow, he said. They were all 
in the great ship that sailed by in the morn- 
ing ; the ship could not put in, so he took 
a boat to get here sooner, and had like not 
to get here at all, which he, that is the gen- 
tleman, said was a punishment for his im- 
patience. 

Alice. And where is he now ? 
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Ned, He stopped to give some orders to 
the boatmen, and bid me come on first, not 
to take you by surprise. 

Alice. That was very considerate, and like 
a real gentleman, thoughtful for poor folk. 

Ned. Oh, he's a real gentleman. Hugh 
and I knew that the first word he spoke ; 
and used to be minded too, I'm sure, by 
his way. Aunt, do look if the portmanteau 
is dry. 

Alice. (Examines the portmanteau.) It is 
quite dry, and nothing can be hurt in it. 
And now, Ned, as Hugh is not coming, do 
you eat his supper, which is nice and hot, 
and will warm you. 

f Alice gives Ned his supper^ and puts away 
the things as he finishes.) 

Alice. To think of Hugh lighting his 
father's Beacon ! 

Ned. (Eating and speaking between.) Yes, 

Aunt. Hugh lighted it, and he bid it burn 

well for his father's sake, and so it did, and 

flared, and crackled, and blazed as well as 

c 
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if my uncle had lighted it himself with his 
own hand. (Puts down his knife and fork,) 
Thank you, Aunt; and now you see here 
are one, two, three, four persons (Counting 
on his fingers) all alive, and safe on shore, 
instead of drowning among the breakers, 
and all thanks to the Old Beacon ! 

(The Stranger enters unperceived during 
Ned^s last speech,) 

Stranger, And thanks to you, my brave 
lad, and your friend. (Puts his hand kindly 
on Ned's head, who starts confused. Stranger 
smilesy and then turns to Alice,) Good mis- 
tress, can you give a night's lodging to a 
stranger ? Your son, to whom, under Pro- 
vidence, I owe my life, said that you would 
not refuse it. To-morrow I hope to find 
another lodging. 

Alice. (Curtseying,) You are right wel- 
come, sir. 

Old Manse, Our's is a poor house, sir, 
but you are heartily welcome to all we 
can offer. 

Stranger, Thanks, good people, thanks. 
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A seat by yoar fire is all I ask. I could 
not sleep to-night were I in a palace, and I 
must be stirring by dawn. 

Old Matise. (Motioning for the Stranger 
to sit in her arm chair J Be pleased, sir, 
to sit here. 

Stranger. No, no, my good dame. Keep 
your own seat. I never take the place of 
age: besides, I am an old traveller, and 
want nothing but your kind welcome to 
make me comfortable. 

fThe Stranger seats himself opposite to 
Old MansCy whom he regards at- 
tentivelyj 

Excuse my curiosity, but your counte- 
nance reminds me of one I knew many 
years ago. May I ask your name ? 

Old Manse. Manse Faithful, at your 
service, sir. 

Stranger. (Aside.) Ah, it is so then : my 
good old Manse, but sadly changed; and 
I am changed too, or she would know me. 
(Aloud.) Pray, have you lived here long ? 

Old Manse. Not many yeax^, %vc. Axv 
c2 
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good Sir Hugh's time we lived at the Castle 
Lodge. 

Stranger. Ah, I thought so. 

Old Manse. Indeed, sir ? may I be bold 
to ask, has your honour ever been in these 
parts before ? Your voice sounds strangely 
like one of our country. 

Stranger. ("Aside. J I must be cautious, or 
I shall betray myself. (Aloud.J I was often 
in this part of the country in my youth. 
But where is my young guide ? 

Ned. f Coming forward.) Here, sir. 

Stranger. Can you take a message for 
me to my servant, my good lad ? 

Ned. Yes, sir, and welcome : is it the 
man who went straight up from the beach 
to the Castle Lodge ? 

Stranger. The same. If you will find him 
for me, I will amply reward you, for this and 
all else you have done for me this night. 

Ned. (Drawing hack awkwardly.) I do 
not desire reward, sir. 'Twas the Beacon 
that saved you, sir. I only helped Hugh 
to light it. 
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Stranger. (Who has been writing on a slip 
of paper torn from his pochet-hooh^ which he 
folds up carefully^ and gives to Ned J Well, 
we will settle the right of saying my life 
between you and the Beacon another time. 
Perhaps to-morrow you may not be sorry 
that I should remember the share you had 
in it. Now, take this note and give it to 
my servant, whom you will find at the 
lodge: — or stay — (Speaking to himself) he 
may have gone to gain intelligence at the 
Castle. fAlovdJ If he is not there, you 
will find him with some of the people of 
the Castle. 

Ned. (Looks surprised; then suddenly 
flings down the note^ and exclaims bluntly.) 
Then I won't go. 

Alice. Ned ! Ned ! What are you doing ? 
For shame. 

Old Manse. Fie! Grandson, you forget 
yourself. Pick up the gentleman's note. 

Ned, (Indignantly.) He's not a gentle- 
man, Grandmother. He knows Master 
c3. 
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Sparecrum's people, and I won't go to 
carry a note to them. 

Stranger. (Looking amused J My good 
lad, this note is not addressed to any of 
Master Sparecrum's people, but to my own 
man, whom you saved with myself. 

Ned. fin a doubting tone,) I thought, 
sir, you bid me take it to the Castle. 

Stranger. I did, but only in case my ser- 
vant is not at the lodge. Then you do not 
like this Master Sparecrum, it seems ? 

Ned. No, sir. Nobody does. 

Stranger, f Smiling J Well, then, Ned, 
neither do I. 

Ned. Don't you, sir, really ? 

Stranger. I do not, really. So now will 
you take my note ? 

Ned. Yes, and welcome, sir. f Picks up 
the note, and bows awkwardly to tke Stranger 
without looking up.) I beg your pardon, 
sir. I hope you are not angry with me. 

Stranger. Angry with you ! No, my 
brave lad. Not in the least. You are only 
hasty, but hastiness may do more harm 
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this night than you are aware of; so be 
careful. 

Ned. I would be sorry, sir, to do you 
any harm. 

Stranger. Then remember my directions. 
Tell no one of my being here ; above all, 
none of Sparecrum's people. Find my ser- 
vant, and when you have given him the 
note, do whatever he directs. Go quickly, 
and mind —(Puts his finger on his lipsj—he 
silent. 

Ned, I will, sir. ^ Makes a bowy and goes 
out.) 

Alice. I hope, sir, you will please to 
excuse his roughness. He*s a good lad, 
but be always will speak his mind, and 
often gets into trouble by it. 

Stranger. I do not think the worse of him 
for that. But why does be dislike Master 
Sparecrum ? I thought he was .... was 
.... the great man of this district. 

Old Manse, f Displeased. J No great man 
at all, sir. He only manages for Sir Hugh 
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de Clifford while he is away in foreign 
parts. Would he were at home again ! 

Alice, Master Spareerum is a hard man, 
sir, to the poor; but he has great power, 
and can do what he pleases now Sir Hugh 
is away. You'll be pleased, sir, f curtseying J 
not to notice the lad's speech when you go 
to the Castle. 

Stranger. No harm shall come to him 
on that account, be assured. (Feigns to be 
cold, and pulls up the collar of his cloak so as 
to conceal his face. J Did not Sir Hugh de 
Clifford leave a daughter at home, — a mere 
child ? Is she well ? 

Old Manse. Miss Edith de Clifford is 
well, sir, and thanks to you for asking. 

Stranger. (Aside. J Thanks be to Heaven ! 
Now my heart is relieved of its greatest 
burden. 

Old Manse. You knew Sir Hugh, sir, 
may be ? 

Stranger. I was much at the Castle be- 
fore Sir Hugh went abroad. Edith was a 
fair child then. 
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Old Manse, Miss Edith is as fine a young 
lady, and as beautiful, and as good as was 
ever seen in all the country ! tho' I say it, 
who was her father's own foster mother. 

Stranger, t^ Turns so as to hide his face 
from Manse, and parses his hand across his 
eyes J Is she like her father ? 

Old Manse. Very like, indeed, sir. She 
has his spirit, too, which is better. A kinder 
heart never beat ; and then she'll have her 
way when its right, and so would Sir Hugh. 
He always managed me. 

Stranger, f Smiling.) I dare say he 
gave you a world of trouble ! And so 
his daughter resembles him? 

Old Manse. She's the very image of him. 
All the village says so. 

Stranger. And is she happy ? 

Old Manse. If you knew her, sir, you 
would not ask if she were happy and her 
father away, and she never heard of him 
for these ten long years. 

Stranger. (Starting up.) Ten years ! it is 
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not ten years since (Stops confused^ 

and sits down again, J 

Old Manse, You may well be surprised, 
sir, that Sir Hugh should have left his child 
for so many years to watch for his return. 
But do not blame him, sir. He may have 
been hindered coming back, or his letters 
may have been lost. 

Stranger, They were . . . that is . . . they 
must have been • • . And so he is thought 
to be dead ? 

Alice. (Aside to the Stranger. J Mother 
won't believe that Sir Hugh is dead, sir, but 
every body thinks he is. 

Stranger, And does Mr. Sparecrum be- 
lieve Sir Hugh to be dead ? 

Old Manse, Master Sparecrum never 
told the truth since the day he was born, 
and I don't believe he tells it now, 

Alice. And if he does not, mother, it will 
make no difference ; for Miss Edith, and all 
the estate will soon be in his own power. 

Stranger. Ha ! and pray how ? 
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Old Manse. You were saying so, daugh- 
ter, when Ned came in, but I did not rightly 
understand you. 

Alice. Why, Mother, it is all the talk 
and grief of the village, and those that 
know best say it is so. 

Old Manse. (Impatiently. J I don't care 
if they do. I'll not believe it. 

Stranger. Pray explain yourself. I feel 
interested. 

Alice. Why then, sir, it seems than when 
Sir Hugh was going away, as he thought 
only for a year or so, he gave Master 
Sparecrum power to manage all things in 
his absence ; and thinking him clever and 
honest toOj (for Master Sparecrum had 
never dared show his real character to Sir 
Hugh,) he made a deed by which he gave 
him up his estate, if he did not return to 
redeem it within twelve years and twelve 
days. 

Old Manse. (Mutters uneasily to herself.) 
I remember there was a deed signed. 

Alice. You see, sir, good Sir Hu^lv ^^& 
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free hearted, and in his youth over expen- 
sive as I've heard, in his ways, more than his 
fortune could bear, and so Master Spare- 
crum had contrived to lend him money, and 
get power over him ; and people thought 
that he made Sir Hugh believe his affairs 
were worse than they really were, on pur- 
pose to get him away. 

Old Manse. But what of Miss Edith ? 
Master Sparecrum will never dare to turn 
her out of the Castle ? 

Alice. Indeed, Mother, I fear he will, for 
he has said as much. Miss Edith is to be 
sent away to a distant relation in Scot- 
land. 

Stranger, f Greatly agitated. J The base 
villain ! he dare not. 

Old Manse. It is not possible, daughter. 
I will never believe it. Turn Miss Edith 
out of the Castle! What, Sir Hugh de 
Clifford's only child —it is impossible. 

Alice. Why, Mother, you know what a 
power of money Sir Hugh owed Master 
Sparecrum before he went away, and now 
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he makes put it is more, and how is he to 
be paid ? 

Old Manse, Don*t talk to me, daughter. 
I'll never believe it. No, not if you say it 
twenty times, and Master Sparecrum says 
it, and the whole village says it, I tell you 
I will never believe it. 

Stranger. (Takes Old Mansers withered 
hand in his^ and presses it kindly J Then 
you would grieve to see your master's 
daughter turned out of her father's castle I 

Old Manse. I never will see it, sir. If 
such wickedness is to prosper, they may 
get somebody else to see it, for Old Manse 
Faithful will die. 

Stranger. (Kindly.) Not yet, my good 
friend. Not until you have seen your foster 
son, and your own son come home. You 
must live to see them. 

Alice. Sir, oh sir ! What do you mean ? 

Old Manse. There, daughter; the gen- 
tleman thinks they will come back, as I 
do. 
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AKce. Do yoQ, indeed Sir? do you tbink 
there is hope of that ? 

Stranger, (With emotion.) Yes, my good 
friends, I do. Be cheerful, and trust in a 
watchful Providence to bring the wanderers 
home. 

Old Manse. I have always bid my 
daughter trust. Blessings on you, sir, for 
yonr kind words. 

AUce. Indeed, sir, you almost make me 
hope; and yet before you came, I was more 
miserable than I ever felt. 

Stranger. (Cheerfully.) Well, dame, you 
know the proverb says, * the darkest hour 
comes before morning,' so, perhaps, a 
brighter day is opening. But I fear I am 
keeping you from your rest, and I have 
some papers to look over. Will you oblige 
me with a light, in another room, for an 
hour, and then I will sit by your fire until 
the morning. (Rises.) 

Alice. If you*d be pleased to excuse suc^ 
poor accommodation, there is my son's b' 
sir, at your service. 
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Stranger. Many thanks. I will thank- 
fully accept your hospitality. And now I 
would wish to be alone. 

(Alice shows the Stranger into an inner 

roomj which he enters^ carrying with 

him his portmanteau,) 

Old Manse. (Loohing earnestly after the 

Stranger.) It cannot be — no, it cannot be. 

Yet the voice is like, and when he took 

my hand, and said my son would come 

back .... (Raises her clasped hands,) Oh, 

if it could be .... we should all be happy. 

\Ooes out. 

JBND OP ACT THB FIBST. 
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ACT II. 

Scene. — A room in the Castle. — Master 
Sparecrum wrapped in an old dressing 
gown, seated in a high backed chair before 
a table, on which he rests his elbow^ and 
leans his head on his hand. 

Master Sparecrum. (Gloomily.) I have 
had a wretched night. No sleep ; nothing 
but dreams, — and such dreams ! The sight 
of that Beacon lighted up a hundred phan- 
toras which would not let me rest. I 
thought I saw Sir Hugh de Clifford, just as 
he looked the day he went away, when he 
placed his daughter's little hand in mine, 
and I promised to be kind to her, and to 
protect her rights in his absence, be it long 
or short. (Starts up agitated, and walks 
about the room muttering to himself.) Well, 
I have protected her ; she has lived here, — 
I have not turned her out yet, and perhaps 
I never shall, so he had no cause to upbraid 
me. (A pause.) I was harsh to her yester- 
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day, and threatened to make her a beggar. 
I will send for her, and tell her she shall 
remain here ; or, stay, I will write it, that 
will be better. She looks so like her 
Father when she is angry. (He sits down to 
Ihe table and takes up a pen. After a few 
moments he throws it down.) No, I will not 
i¥rite ; written words cannot be unsaid, and 
I may change my purpose. (Leans back in 
Us chair musingly.) To-morrow, yes, to- 
morrow is the day, and then this Castle will 
be mine. 1*11 change its name ; it shall be, 
Sparecrum Castle. Why not? ("Another 
jause.J Sir Hugh cannot come in time 
aow, and after to-morrow let him come if 
be will, it will be too late. Ha, ha ! I have 
vrorked and toiled, and borne men's hatred, 
ind seen their scorn, and do they think I 
virill have nothing for it ? This Castle shall 
be mine: — mine only. I'll have no Miss 
Edith then to be bowed to like a queen, 
nrhile I am plain ^Master Sparecrum,' of 
ao account. No, no: to-morrow we will 
let them know who is master lier.e\ «uad 
D 3 
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those who have been scanty in their respect 
shall find I have not forgotten their lack of 
service. And now, I remember, I gave 
orders to discover who lighted the Beacon 
last night, contrary to my orders. {"Rings 
a bell which is on the table, waits severed 
minutes, grows impatient, and rings again, 
huderj 

Enter Servant. 

Master Sparecrum. Why are you so long, 
sirrah, in coming ? 

Servant. I thought it was Miss Edith's 
bell. 

Master Sparecrum. Miss Edith's bell! 
you always think it is Miss Edith's when it 
is mine. Have you enquired who lighted 
the Beacon last night ? 

Servant, Yes, sir. 

Master Sparecrum. And who was it ? 

Servant. (Asid^.J It is no use not telling, 
for Hugh is come up on purpose to tell 
himself, for fear another should be blamec^ 
(Aloud. J 'Twas only some boys, sir. 

Master Sparecrum. Only boys, inde< 
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and what boys, pray, dare to light the Bea- 
con without my orders ? 

Servant. It was Hugh Faithful, and his 
Cousin Ned. Hugh's father, you know, 
nr, lighted the Beacon in good Sir Hugh's 
time, so the lad naturally thinks he has a 
right to do the same. 

Master Sparecrum. A right, does he? 
ril teach him who has a right to com- 
mand here. Send him in. 

[Servant retires. 
That's just the way with them all— It is 
stlways what Sir Hugh ordered, and what 
^ood Sir Hugh did ! and Miss Edith, for- 
sooth, — a mere child ! even she is more 
thought of than me. But I'll not bear it ; 
QO, not a day longer : yes, one day more, 
but to-morrow — to-morrow I'll be re- 
venged. Not a man that ever speaks of 
Sir Hugh shall remain on the estate. I'll 
Jrive those Faithfuls away, every one of 
them ; and Miss Edith, with her stately 
ftirs, shall find she is a beggar, of no con- 
sequence to any one. Ha, ha I Old Ma&I^t 
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Sparecrum, with his shabby dress and stoop- 
ing gait, shall match them all! ("Looks 
down complacently on his thread-bare sleeves 
and worn-out slippers J 
Re-enter Servant, showing in Hugh and Ned. 

Master Sparecrum. What, both the lads ? 

Servant, Yes, sir. Ned desired to come 
up too, when ,he heard you were angry 
about the Beacon. 

[Servant lingers a minute^ and then retires. 

Ned. Because I lighted it, and I'll stand 
to it. 

Hugh. (Aside to Ned.) Be quiet, Ned. 
If your honour is enquiring who lighted 
the Beacon— it is I did it. 

Ned. And I helped him. 

Master Sparecrum. You did, did you? 
(Turns to Hugh J And pray how dare you 
to disobey my orders ? 

Hugh. I was on the cliff, and I saw a 
boat, with men in it, struggling through 
the breakers. 

Master Sparecrum. And what has that to 
do with my orders ? 
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Hugh. (Indignantly.) I did not think of 
your orders, sir ; but I knew they must go 
down if they had not light. 

Ned. The Beacon saved them, sir. 

Master Sparecrum. Nonsense ! They 
should not have been out such a night. 
I'll have my orders attended to, or I will 
know the reason why. 

Ned. Yes, sir. And the reason was, to 
save the lives of four men. 

Master Sparecrum. Be silent, I tell you. 
You are a forward, bold, insolent boy ; and 
I will give you something to make you 
more respectful to your superiors. 

Ned. (Aside.) Then it won't be to you, 
any way. 

Master Sparecrum. What's that you are 
muttering ? 

Hugh. (Holding Ned hach^ and making 
him signs to keep quiet.) It is not Ned's 
fiiult, sir; if fault it was. He only did 
what I asked him from good nature. 

Ned. (Struggling to free his hand from 
Hugh.) I was not good natured at alU aw- 
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I lighted the Beacon just as much as Hugh 
did. 

Enter Servant. 

Servant. Here is a stranger, sir, desires 
to be admitted. 

Master Sparecrum. (Uneasily.) A strand 
ger! Who can he be? What does he 
want? 

Servant. He bid me say, sir, he bad 
something to tell you about the Beacon 
that was lighted last night. 

Master Sparecrum. ('Looking relieved.) 
Oh ! very well. Show him in. 

(The Stranger enters^ much muffled up 
about theface^ which is scarcely visible. J 

Master Sparecrum. Well, sir, pray what 
may you want with me ? 

Stranger. (After a few instants' hesita- 
tion^ apparently repressing some strong emo- 
tion^ and endeavouring to speak calmly.) I 
heard in the village, sir, that you have sent 
for these two lads, and I feared they might 
be blamed for having lighted the Beacon 
last night. 
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Master Sparecrum. f Regarding the Stran- 
ger suspiciouslyj Well, sir; and if I do 
blame them, and punish them too, what is 
that to you ? 

Stranger. A great deal,. sir; for I owe 
my life, and the lives of three more who 
were with me, to that very act ; and I can- 
not but suppose that you will waive your 
anger for the trifling offence of disobeying 
an order, the ill consequences of which you 
must now perceive. 
Master Sparecrum. I perceive no such 

thing, sir ; and 

Enter Edith /rcmt an inner apartment; an 
seeing the Stranger she hesitates a moment^ 
and then, walks slowly and steadily to the 
taihj and faces Master Sparecrum. The 
Stranger makes a movement forward as she 
entersj but checks it, and draws his kat over 
his eyes. 

Master Sparecrum. C In an irritated tone. J 
Miss de Clifford, your presence here is not 
wanted. Retire to your apartment. 
Edith. (Proudly.) Not until I have 
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justified these two youths, and saved them 
from your displeasure, Master Sparecrum. 
I heard that they were here, and came to 
tell you that I threw wood on the Beacon 
fire last night with my own hands ; there- 
fore they are blameless. 

Ned, (AsideJ Now, that's noble; tho' 
I'm sorry she has spoken of it. 

Hugh, (Aside,) We should have told 
her that we would not speak. 

Stranger. (Aside.) My own Edith ! oh, 
you little thought whose life you saved ! 

Master Sparecrum. You! Miss de Clif- 
ford! 

Edith. Yes, I. 

Master Sparecrum. (Angrily.) This is 
most unseemly conduct. Miss de Clifford, 
and must be looked to. 

Edith. Not unseemly, in the least. 
Master Sparecrum. 

Master Sparecrum, What ! not unseemly 
for a young lady to leave her home at 
night, and stand with common peasant lads 
lighting a Beacon fire ! 
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Edith. If there be no one else in my 
Bther's castle to perform the duties of 
bumanity, his daughter will. 

Master Sparecrum. Mighty fine, young 
lady ; but you'll find cause to alter this 
tone soon. 

Edith. Never. You may use your power 
over my father's tenants as you please, for 
I cannot prevent it ; but over me you have 
none that shall make me forget I am his 
daughter. 

Master Sparecrum. (Growing more angry^ 
while the Stranger seems greatly agitated.) 
That we shall see. To-morrow you are no 
longer mistress here ; and then we will 
know if you dare to brave me. Retire to 
your room. 

Edith. I brave you, Master Sparecrum, 
only when you forget whose daughter I 
am. I never disobeyed your just com- 
mands; and could my father now hear 
me, I feel sure he would approve my con- 
duct. 

Stranger. (Aside.) He does. 
B 
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Master Sparecrum. Leave the ro 
say, Miss de ClifFord. You shall i 
this insolence. 

Stranger. (Starting forward.) Inso 
Do you dare to use such language t< 
master's child ? 

(All look at the Stranger with surpr 

Master Sparecrum. (Rising from hi 
in great disorder. At this moment th 
openSy and Old Manse enters^ leaning 
arm of Alice J And who are you, si 
dares to speak thus to me ? 

Stranger. Who am I? (Throws 
hat and cloak.J Look for yourse 
learn, base villain, who I am. 

Old Manse. Sir Hugh de Cliffi 
is he himself ! 

(Master Sparecrum staggers 
sinks into a chair J 

Sir Hugh. (Turns to his dau 
rushes into his arms J My child 
my dearest child ! 

Edith. My father! ( Clings ti 
unable to speak.) 
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OH Manse. But, my son ? where's my 
son? 

(Alice turns pale, and looks fearfully at 
Sir Huffhy who sees her terror ^ and 
holds out his hand to Manse J 

Sir Hugh. My good old Manse, your 
son is safe, and here he is. 

Paithful enters, and seeing Sir Hugh has 
discovered himself , springs forward^ and 
embraces his family. 

Old Manse. Now, I shall die happy! 
I have seen my son and Sir Hugh come 
safely back ! 

Ned. Dear Uncle ! to think of your 
being in the boat. One would think the 
Beacon knew it. 

Enter Servant, looking delighted. 

Servant. There are some gentlemen with- 
out enquiring for Sir Hugh de CliflTord ; — 
they say he is here. 

Sir Hugh. Bid them enter. (Places 
e2 
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Edith gently in a chair, takes her hand, and 

stands beside her while he addresses the 

othersj 

« 
Several of Sir Hugh's Friends enter, and 

some of the Tenants, who had heard the 

news of his return. 

Several Voices. Long life to Sir Hugh! 

Others. A happy return to you, sir ! 

Tenant. And to us, too. 

Ned. Long life to the Beacon ! Twas 
his doing. 

Sir Hugh. (With emotion. J Thanks, 
thanks, my friends, for this warm welcome. 
It shall be my future care to prove that it 
is not ill bestowed. 

All. f Cheers.) Long life to Sir Hugh! 

Sir Hugh. And now let me perform an 
act of justice, and dismiss that ungrateful 
betrayer of his trust. (Turns to Sparecrumy 
who clasps his hands imploringly,) 

Master Sparecrum. Spare me! Sir Hugh, 
spare me ! 

Edith. He was kind to me, father, when 
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you first went away. Forgive him — ^let no 
one be unhappy to-day. 

Sir Hugh. You hear her, Sparccrum. 
At her request I spare you all but the 
reproaches of your own conscience. Your 
claims upon me before I left England, are 
I know, fully paid ; but in remembrance of 
the time when you served me, as I thought, 
fiedthfuUy, you shall not be a dependent 
on the bounty of others in your old age, 
though you would have made my child 
one. I will settle on you an annuity, on 
condition that you leave this place, and I 
never see you more. 

ISparecrum slinks away^ without daring to 

look upJ\ 
And now, my friends, we will have a feast 
to celebrate our happy return. But first 
let me reward my young preservers. 

Hugh Faithful. Oh, sir, you owe us no- 
thing but joy. My father was in the boat. 

Sir Hugh, (Smiling J And, Ned, do you 
still wish to have no share in my preser^- 
▼ation? 

b3 
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Ned. Oh, no, sir. 

Sir Hugh. Well, then, I here grant to 
Hugh and yourself the sole office and right 
to light the Beacon from this time forth, 
with the salary thereto belonging. 

Hugh and Ned. fBow low to Sir Hugh.) 
Thank, you, sir. 

Old Manse. There was something in it. 
I felt sure they were coming home, when 
my grandsons had lighted the Beacon. 

Sir Hugh. (Turning to Alice.) To you, 
I also owe my thanks for your hospitality ; 
but I have a heavier debt of gratitude to 
your husband. Without his faithful ser- 
vices, when I was six long years a prisoner 
in a foreign country, I should never have 
lived to see this happy day. It shall be 
my care to make him, and you, and my old 
Manse comfortable the rest of your days. 

All. Blessings on him! He's the same 
kind master as ever. 

Edith. My own father! Oh, now we 
shall all be happy ! 

Sir Hugh. I thank you for your kind- 
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ness and good will. And, now my friends, 
farewell for the present. 

All. Long life to your honour! Long 
life to Miss Edith ! 

Ned. And the Beacon ! Come all with 
me, and let us give a good cheer to the 
Beacon ! 

Curtain falls. 



THE END. 
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A DRAMA, 



PERSONAGES OF THE DRAMA. 



The Ba]^onb8s of Strauschbnwaldbn. 

Ladt LiNCOLN^An English Lady of the Royal Party, 

now in exile. 
Ladt Emilt^Hct Oranddanghter. 
Madame Arn aud— A Swiss woman, in whose Cottage 

Lady Lincoln resides. 
Madame Martine— The Postmistress of the Village of 

Strauschenwalden. 

Madame Battb — Servant of the BaillL 

Rosalie ^ 

> Children of Madame Amaud. 
Annette} 

The Bailli of Strauschenwaldek. 



SCENE — First in the Cottage of Madame Amaud, then 
in the House of the Bailli, and afterwards before 
the Castle of Strauschenwalden. 



CJe iHpsteruius ^ttttx. 



ACT I. 

Scene. — A Room in a small Cottage in 
Switzerland^ poorly furnished. Madame 
Arnaud seated at work ; Annette knitting 
at ker side. 

Annette. Dear mother! how hard you 
work ! You were sitting at that wearisome 
frame before five o'clock this morning, and 
you have never stopped, except to carry the 
Lady her breakfast. 

(Madame Arnaud sigks, and goes on work- 
ingj without noticing Annette. J 

Annette. Why do you sigh so, mother ? 
Ever since the Lady came you sigh, and 
start at the least sound. 

Madame Arnaud. Have you finished 
your work, Annette ? It is time you fetched 
in the goats. 
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Annette. ("Putting down her work, and 
counting the notches on a small stick lying on 
her lap J I have knit seventeen rounds, 
mother. And now I'll knit the next three 
rounds so fast, you will hear the needles 
rattle. (Knits in a bustling manner for a 
few minutes without speaking.) Mother, 
will Rosalie come home soon ? 

Madame Arnaud. I am surprised she is 
not returned. I expected her home an 
hour ago. 

Annette. When I carried the faggot 
into the Lady's room she asked about her, 
and seemed very anxious she should come 
home. 

Madame Arnaud. The Lady is very kind 
to Rosalie. 

Annette. (In a low voice.) Is the Lady 
going to stay here always, mother? Will 
she and Miss Emily never go back into 
their own country ? 

Madame Arnaud. f Looks surprised.) 
What mean you, my child ? Surely you do 
not grudge the little trouble they give you ! 
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Annette. Oh, no; I'm sare I love little 
iss Emily very much; she is so gentle, 
d so sweet tempered. 
Madame Amaud. And the Lady, An- 
tte ; do you not love her ? 
Annette. Dear ! mother, I never thought 
loving such a great, old Lady — with such 
ong, long tail to her gown, and dressed 
such an odd cap ; oh, dear, she does look 
strange ! 

Madame Amavd. (LooJdng very grave.) 
le dress you think so strange, Annette, 
commonly worn in the country the lady 
mes from. If you were forced to go 
'ay from us, Annette, and were alone and 
sorrow, in a foreign land, should you like 
have your short petticoat and plaited 
ir laughed ^at? 

Annette. Oh! Mother! I'm very sorry, 
t indeed I did not know the lady was in 
prow. She never cries when I see her, 
Dugh sometimes, to be sure, her eyes do 
>k red ; and then, when she has not seen 

F 
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me, I've heard her sigh so heavily; just 
like you, Mother. 

Madame Arnaud. Then try, my child, to 
lessen her sorrows as much as one so young 
can, by waiting upon her with good humour 
and cheerfulness. I have told you before 
that she was kind to your father, when he 
was in distress in a foreign country ; his 
child should think of that, and not of an 
oddly-shaped cap. 

Annette. (Throwing her arms round her 
mother's neck J Oh! Mother, forgive me. 
I'll never laugh at the lady's dress again. 
I forgot all you told me of my father's 
being so grateful to her; but I'll tell Rose, 
and Louis, and that cross Madame Batte 
what you say, and then I'm sure they won't 
talk so against the Lady and Miss Emily. 

Madame Arnaud. (AlarmedJ Talk 
against the lady ! What can they know 
of one whom they never see, except on 
Sundays ? 

Annette, That is just what they say is so 
mysterious ; I think that was the word. It 
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i^as only yesterday Madame Batte stopped 
:o ask me how the strange Lady and Miss 
lid; and why she always came in a silk 
lood to church, so that nobody could see 
ler face; and if she was rich? and what 
}he eat? and where she came from? and 
who she was ? and if the Baroness knew of 
ler being here ? and, and — 

Madame Arnaud. And what did you 
mswer, my child ? 

Annette. Oh, I told her I did not know 
v^here she came from, but I was sure she 
Yas a great and grand lady, for you always 
itood up when she came into our room; 
md I was sure, too, she was not rich, for I 
£new you paid for the shoes she had last 
nonth, when Hosalie and I went without 
)ur new ribbons ; and as to her dinner, a 
ittle oatmeal and milk was all she ever had. 

(Knocking heard without. Madame Arnaud 
opens the door.) 

Enter Madame Batte. 

Madame Batte. Good morrow, neigh- 
bour. 

f2 
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Madame Amaud. Good morrow, Madame 
Batte. Will you please to be seated. 
(Offers her a chair, J 

Madame Batte. (Sitting down^ and un- 
fastening her chahj What, always at work! 
Well, you are industrious ! that I will say. 
And I always do say it, to your praise, 
neighbour, when others, as shall be name- 
less, take upon themselves to blame your 
ways, and .... 

Madame Amaud. Annette, my child, put 
on your hat quickly, and go and bring up 
the goats. (Annette puts by her knitting, 
and goes out J 

Madame Batte. (Pursing up her mouth 
and looking very important.) Very right, 
very right, neighbour, to send little ears 
out of earshot, when old friends, like you 
and me, meet for a little friendly discourse. 
I mean friendly, I assure you, neighbour, 
very and indeed particular friendly, as my 
master the Bailli says, when he's ani- 
mated and agitated : for why ? Are not we 
cousins through Mr. Jonathan the tailor's 
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great grandfather? So, you see, we've a 
natural right, as one may say, to be 
friendly, 

Madame Arnaud. I hope so, Madame 
Batte, though I did not know we were 
related. 

Madame Batte. May be not related, 
exactly, but connected, which is the same 
thing. But you are so stiff. 

(Madame Arnaud takes up her work.) 

Madame Batte. And have you not a 
word to give to a neighbour ? Your work 
seems in a mighty hurry ! 

Madame Arnaud. It is indeed. My hus- 
band away, and two children to maintain. 

Madame Batte. (Looking sharply round.) 
Aye, and two lodgers. 

Madame Arnaud. (Without noticing the 
interruption.) A woman must work hard, if 
she would support herself and her children. 

Madame Batte. Very true; particular 

true ; and that reminds me, neighbour, to 

ask you how your lodgers go on; and if 

they pay you regular as they ought ; and 

f3 
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if they think of stopping here the sum- 
mer? 

Madame Arnaud, I should be sorry to 
. trouble the Lady with enquiries about her 
plans : she is welcome to stay here as long 
as she pleases. 

Madame Batte, True, true ; and if she 
pays you well, no doubt our fine mountain 
air is good for her. But, dear me ! neigh- 
bour, where'syour clock ? I wanted to ask 
the time by it : the church clock stopped 
just three quarters of an hour before I 
left home. 

Madame Arnaud. (Embarrassed.) A clock 
is too expensive a luxury for poor people, 
in hard times. It was a present to my 
husband, or we never should have had one. 

Madame Batte. And is it possible! 
Your clock gone ! That beautiful clock, 
that was the wonder of the parish. Well ! 
some folks as look so grand, are no more 
generous than others, as I see. 

Madamje Arnaud. What do you mean? 
I do not understand to whom you allude ? 
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Madame Batte. Don't you? Then I'll 
peak my mind plainly. It's the talk of 
he Tillage how you have taken a strange 
idy into your house> whom nobody knows, 
nd nobody sees; who never works, — no! 
lor looks as if she meant to work ! but is 
iEving letters, and sending letters, and 
laving strange people coming and going 
o her: — in fact, as my master, the Bailli 
ays— it's not to be tolerable any longer, 
nd so you had better look to yourself, 
leighbour Arnaud. 

Madame Arnaud. (Looking much dis- 
ressedj I really am very much surprised at 
^hat you say, Madame Batte. I thought 
! might have who I chose in my house, 
KK)r as it is, as long as we were quiet and 
Qoffensive in our behavioun 

Madame Batte. But it's not being quiet, 
rhen the whole village can talk and think 
\f nothing else but the strange lady. I 
lardly slept a wink all last night for won- 
[ering who she is ! 

Madame Arnaud. C Smiling. J I am sott^ 
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to disturb your sleep, neighbour, but 
really — 

Madame Batte. Really ! yes, it is really ! 
My master the Bailli says, it's a daily 
wonder we're not all taken up for spies, 
with such secret doings going on. 

Madame Arnavd. But I assure you there 
are no secret doings going on; at least 
none which affect our village in any way. 

Madame Batte. Don't tell me that. Did 
not I see your daughter this very morn- 
ing— 

Madame Amaud. (Eagerly.) My daugh- 
ter Rosalie ! What of her ? 

Madame Batte. So you have left off 
your work at last, have you ? And if I did 
see your daughter ? 

Mad(ime Arriaud. For pity's sake tell 
me, if any harm has happened to her ! 

Madame Batte. (Putting on her cloak.J 
I must be going. What I saw, I saw. 
Humph ! 

Madame Amaud. Do not trifle with a 
mother's feelings ! tell me what you know. 
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Madame Batte. Nay, nay, don't go to 
faint about it ; your daughter is quite well 
in health— in health, I repeat, she is per- 
fectly well, so be satisfied on that point; 
and as to the rest — why you know more 
than I do, I dare say. 

Madame Arnaud, I know nothing evil of 
my child : tell me, I implore you, what has 
happened to her ? 

Madame Batte. Indeed ! then I must 
keep my master's secrets, as well as you 
keep the Lady's. If you want to know 
more, come with me. (Goes towards the 
door^ Madame Arnaud springs svddenly for- 
wardy and stands before her, J 

Madame Arnaud. Before you go, you 
must, you shall tell me where my daughter is. 

Madame Batte. Dear ! how hot we are ! 
Well, if you will know, it's not my fault for 
telling. Your daughter goes often, as you 
know, to the Post Office, taking letters, 
with strange directions, which nobody in 
the village, not even the Bailli, can read ; 
and my master said there must be some- 
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thing wrong going on secretly, and it was 
his duty to look into it ; so this morning, 
as Miss Hosalie was coming away with a 
large packet, with a great red seal, she was 
stopped, and the Bailli is going to ex- 
amine her when he has had his dinner. He 
has got the letter safe, and means to send 
it to the Council. 

Madame Arnaud, And where is my 
child? 

Madame JBatte, f Looking very important. J 
Safe. She will be examined; after which 
I heard — 

Madame Arnaud, Heard what ? 

Madame Batte, Why the Bailli said he 
should send her to prison, just to cure her 
of carrying secret letters, and messages, 
without his knowledge. 

Madame Aniaud. My poor child ! Ex- 
cuse me a moment, I must consult the 
Lady, and will follow you, 

Madame Batte. If you would follow my 
advice you would give up the Lady, and get 
back your daughter. 
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Madame Arnaud. Never ! My child has 
committed no crime, and must be safe. 
Excuse me. [Retires through a side door. 

Madame Batte, ^ Alone J Well ! if some 
people are not born obstinate ! To think 
now of her running such risks for the sake 
of an old woman from a foreign country, 
who pays her nothing, and gives her no 
end of trouble ! and she to scorn to be my 
relation ! If she does not ask and beg to 
be my relation before this very night, my 
name's not Batte. [Goes out. 

Enter Lady Lincoln, leaning on a gold- 
headed cane^ and supported ly Lady 
Emily. Madame Any avd follows. 

Lady Lincoln. What is it you say, Ar» 
naud? Your daughter taken before the 
Bailli? 

Madame Arnaud. Yes, indeed, my Lady; 
that is what Madame Batte said. 

Lady. And had she a letter ? 

Madame Arnaud. Yes, my Lady ; but 
the Bailli had it, and meant to send it to 
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the Council to read, as he could not him- 
self. 

Lady. Is it possible? But I forget, I 
am not in England. And the ring? Have 
they found that also ? 

Madame Amaud. I think not, my Lady, 
but I dare not ask. As Madame Batte did 
not say any thing about a ring, Rosalie 
must have concealed it. 

Lady. That ring, my faithful Arnaud, 
was put on my hand by my husband, the 
morning that he left me to fight for his 
royal master at the fatal battle of Marston 
Moor, and he charged me never to part 
with it except to aid our Sovereign to re- 
cover his rights. That time has now come. 
My son, who, as you know, is in England 
on a mission to his Majesty's adherents, 
desires me to send it to him by the pre- 
tended pedlar who came last night to the 
village. Fearing to exeite suspicion by 
seeing him myself, I entrusted the ring to 
Rosalie, and I greatly fear that my caution 
has brought the poor child into danger. 
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Madame Amavd. I trust, my dear Lady, 
she had given up the ring before she was 
seized. I am sure Madame Batte knew 
nothing of it. 

Enter Annette, looking frightened. 

Annette. Mother ! mother ! There is a 
great crowd before the Bailli's house, and 
I'm sure I see Rosalie in the midst of it. 

Madame Amaud. My child! my poor 
child ! I must go to her. f^uns towards 
the door. J 

Lady. fRidng.J Stay, Arnaud, I will 
accompany you. 

Lady Emily. Tou ! Grandmama ! 

Madame Arnaud. You, my Lady ! oh, 
no, no, they will insult you; and, per- 
haps — 

Lady. Insult ! But my king has borne 
insult, and I shall not shrink from it ! 

Madame Amaud. But, indeed, my Lady, 
you don't know how — how — 

Lady. How, what ? 
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Madame Amavd. B ow angry tlie people 
are about you ; they'll tear you in pieces. 

Lady. (Proudly.) Let them. A Lin- 
coln never shrank from duty because it was 
dangerous, and in my person, at least, never 
shall. This child may be suspected on my 
account. I must go. Lead on, Amaud. 

Lady Emily. Lean on me, Orandmama, 
Here is your hood. 

Madame Amaud. Oh, my Lady ! To 
think of your risking your life to save my 
poor child. 

Lady. Do not be distressed, my good 
Arnaud. An old woman's life is worth but 
little. Come; let us hasten, or we may 
arrive too late. [Exeunt 



END OF ACT THE FIRST. 
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ACT II. 

Scene.— itf Hall in the BailWs House. The 
Bailli seated in an arm chaivj his foot 
wrapped in flannel, resting on a footstool. 
A table before him, on which is a hand- 
bell, books and papers. Madame Martine 
standing near the door. 

BaiUi. Come forward, good Madame 
Martine, come forward. 

Madame Martine. Did your honoar 
wish to see me? I trust a poor widow 
like me, has done nothing to deserve your 
honour's notice ? 

Bailli. Nothing, nothing at all. Your 
house is as quiet and orderly as any in the 
village, and I am glad to see it. 

Madame Martine. Then it was a mistake 
in Madame Battels coming for me. I'H 
wish your honour a good morning. (Curt- 
sies, and offers to retire.) 

Bailli. Stay, woman, stay ; do not he in 
such a hurry. I want you. 
G 2 
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Madame Martine. (Muttering to herself.) 
WomaUy indeed ! He might have said, 
Madame ! 

Bailli. You keep the Post Office, I 
think? 

Madame Martine, Not much of a Post 
Office, your honour. Except when the 
Council writes to your honour, or when my 
lord the Baron is at home, it is rare that a 
letter .... 

Bailli. Well, well ! but you had a letter 
this morning, which you gave to the girl, 
Rosalie Arnaud; can yoii tell me where 
that letter came from ? 

Madame Martine. La ! your honour, 
how should I know. So little used to 
letters as I am, how should I know where 
they come from ? 

Bailli. But this letter, I tell you, is very 
particular ; and I have very particular rea- 
sons for desiring to know where it came 
from. 

Madame Martine. Yes, your honour. 

Bailli. Do you understand me, Madame 
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Martine? I tell you, I desire to know 
where that letter, which you gave to Ro- 
salie Arnaud, came from, and where she 
took it to — that is, where she would have 
taken it to, — if my vigilance had not pre- 
vented her ? 

Madame Martine. Your honour knows 
that best, sure, if your honour took it from 
her. 

Bailli. I take it from her, indeed ! — 
what's the woman thinking of ? 

Madame Martine. I beg pardon for my 
mistake ; I thought your honour said you 
prevented the letter from going to its law- 
ful owner. 

Bailli. It's lawful owner ! a pretty 
story ! I should like to know who dare 
say that I, the Bailli of the Baron and the 
Baroness of Strauschenwalden, has not a 
lawful right to — to — 

Madame Martine. To all letters that 
come to the Post Office, does your honour 
mean? 

Bailli. To all letters that concern the 
G 3 
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state, Madame Marline— to all letters full 
of sedition, conspiracy, treason, treachery 
and murder. 

Madame Martine. Dear! who would have 
thought so many crimes could get into one 
letter ! But, no doubt, your honour knows 
best. 

BaillL Yes, I do know best ; and it is for- 
tunate for the village of Strauschenwalden 
that its Bailli is not a person to be easily 
imposed upon. (Takes out a pocket-book, 
and lays a letter on the table.) Now, Ma- 
dame Martine, be so good as to read that 
direction ? 

Madame Martine. Please, your honour, 
I've left my spectacles at home. 

Bailli. Pho! never mind your spectacles. 
Look — here is a large L, and then some 
small letters, which I cannot make out 
exactly. 

Madame Martine. Dear ! how good your 
honour's eyes are ! I can't ever read small 
print without my glasses. 

Bailli. Here are mine. Put them on, 
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and see what these letters are : for I must 
know, and I will. 

Madame Martine. (Pretends to put on 
the spectacles, and takes them off,) Your 
honour's glasses won't fit me at all. 

Bailli. Why, the woman's in the con- 
spiracy herself, I do believe. 

Madame Martine. In what? your ho- 
nour. 

Bailli, In a conspiracy. Tell me, wo- 
man, did this letter come from, or did it not 
come from, London. 

Madame Martine. From London ! Dear ! 
to think of its coming such a long way ! 
And what makes your honour wish it to 
come from London ? 

Bailli, I did not say I wished it. I say 
it comes from London, does it not ? 

Madame Martine. Your honour knows 
best. If your honour says it comes from 
liondon, or any where else, I'm sure it's 
not for me to contradict. 

Bailli. (Impatiently.) Stand on one side, 
woman: you presume upon my magna- 
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nimity ; but 1*11 show you that, where the 
welfare of the state is concerned, I am not 
to be trifled with. (Rings the bell on the 
table.) 

Enter Madame Batte. 
BaillL Bring in the prisoner. 
Madame Batte. Yes, your honour. 
l^Goes outy and presently returns^ leading in 
Rosalie^ with her hands bound. An- 
nette follows sobbing. 
Madame Martine. {"Lifting up her hands 
in astonishment.) Kosalie Arnaud ! the best 
girl in all the village ! Surely, your 
honour — 

Bailli. Silence, Madame Martine ; or I 
shall soon let you know that my authority 
is not to be set at nought here. Come for- 
ward, child. Your name is Rosalie Arnaud, 
is it not ? 

Rosalie. It is, your honour. 

[While the Bailli is engaged in examining 

Rosalie^ Madame Martine slips round 

and beckons to Annette^ to whom she 

appears to be giving some directions. 
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In a few minutes Annette darts out of 
the roonif and is seen running fast up 
the road. 
BaillL Rosalie Arnaud, look at this 
letter. Do you know it ? 

Rosalie. Madame Batte took a letter 
from me, sir, this morning: may be that 
is it. 

Bailli. It is that letter. Ndw answer 
me clearly, without any equivocation. To 
whom does that letter belong ? 

[Rosalie loohs down without speaking. 
Madame Batte. I'll tell your honour who 
it belongs to. I'm certain — 

Bailli. Be silent, Madame Batte, if you 
please, till I demand your evidence. 

Madame Batte. (Aside.) And if it was 
not I who told him of the letter, and the 
lady, and all ! 

BaillL Do you hear me, prisoner? I 
ask you again, who is this letter I hold in 
. my hand for ? 

[Rosalie looks down witkout speaking. 
Bailli. Is the girl an idiot? Why do 
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you not answer, child ? Do you know that 
you stand before the Bailli of Strauschen- 
walden ? 

Rosalie, Oh, yes, your honour, very 
well. 

Bailli. Speak, then, or I'll send you 
where you shall learn to respect your su- 
periors. 

Madame Batte. Sure, the girl's as obsti- 
nate as her mother ! Why don't you 
answer, child, when his honour, the Bailli, 
is so good as to question you ? 

Rosalie, I cannot answer his questions, 
indeed, ma'am. Mother desired me to say 
nothing about that letter to any one. 

Bailli. Oh, she did, did she ? Then she 
knows who the letter is intended for, I 
suppose ? 

C Rosalie looks down and makes no reply.) 

Bailli, (Looking fixedly at Rosalie^ and 
turning over tke letter^ reads) --Ho Madame 

L n. Post Office, Strauschenwalden. 

Now, child, if your mother desired you 
not to speak of the letter (though she 
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could not intend you were not to reply 
to my questions), she has not told you 
generally not to speak, has she ? 

Hosalie. No, sir. 

BaillL Tell me, then, I desire, whether 
the name of the foreign lady, who lodges 
with your mother, begins with an L ? 

Rosalie. We always call her the Lady, 
your honour. 

Bailli. The Lady! Nonsense, child ! I 
suppose she has a name ? 

Rosalie. Yes, sir. 

BaiUi. Well then, what is it? 

Rosalie. Mother told us to call her Lady, 
and that is all we say. 

Bailli. Did you never hear any other 
name? 

C Rosalie looks down agaiuy and continues 
silent.) 

Bailli. Answer, child ; what is the 
Lady's other name? 

Rosalie. (Looldng up^ and making an 
effort to speak.) If your honour would 
please to ask me no more questions, for, 
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indeed, I cannot answer them. I*m only a 
young girl, sir, and I must obey my mother; 
and she would not be pleased at my talking 
of other people's affairs to strangers. 

Madame Batte, (Drawing close to the 
Bailli, and whispering in his ear.) May be 
she has another letter, your honour. I am 
sure I saw her put something away as I 
came up. 

Bailli. Right, right. (Aloud,) I shall 
think it my duty to have you searched, 
child, to see if there be any more treason- 
able papers concealed upon your person. 

Rosalie, (Looking greatly terrified.) 
Search me ! oh, no, your honour — have 
pity on a poor girl, and pray, pray, do not 
have me searched. 

Bailli. Oh, it is so, is it? Will you 
answer my questions, then, immediately? 

Rosalie. Indeed, indeed, sir, I have done 
no harm ; and I'm sure if you knew the 
Lady, you would never think she would do 
harm to any one ; she would do good to 
all, if she had the power. 
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BaillL Tell me who this letter is for, 
and the Lady's name ? Quick, — speak. 

Rosalie. (Looking round in great distress.) 
What must I do ? Oh, if my mother was 
but here ? 

Madame Mar tine. (Who has been fidget- 
ting and looking very uneasy.) Shall I fetch 
her, Rosalie ? 

Bailli. (Authoritatively.) Madame Mar- 
tiue, I forbid you to leave the Court until 
this affair is concluded. Decide, child; 
will you speak out all you know, or be 
searched ? 

Madame Martine. (Whispers to Rosalie.) 
Don't be afraid. I'll stand your friend. 

Rosalie. (After a little hesitation^ faintly 
murmurs.) Search me. 

Bailli. Now, Madame Batte, search the 
prisoner, and let us see if she has any more 
of these treasonable letters upon her. 

(Madame Batte searches Rosalie's pockets^ 
and turns out a thimble^ scissors, 
and pincushion. She stands per- 
fectly stilly until Madame Batte 

H 
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puts her hand upon her feet, when 
she starts and trembles,) 
Madame Batte. What makes the child 
start so? Why, Miss Rosalie, how pale 
you look ! 

BaiUi. (Leaning forward eagerly.) Off 
with her shoes. I'll lay a wager there's a 
letter in her shoe. 

(Madame Batte takes off Rosalie's shoe, 
and out drops a ring. Rosalie sinks 
down, looking much terrified.) s 
Bailli. What's that? 
Madame Batte. (Holding up the ring.) 
Here's a pretty discovery. The child's a 
thief, I declare. 

Madame Martine. A ring ! Why Ro- 
salie, where did you get this ? 

Madame Batte. And such a ring ! Look, 
master, how it sparkles ! 

Bailli. Rubies ! I declare. Speak, child, 
whose ring is this, and how did you obtain 
it? 

Madame Batte. Not by honest means, 
I'll engage. 
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BaillL Did yoa steal it, child ? Bat 
who could she steal it from ? Such a ring 
as this is not to be found in the whole 
Canton. 

Madame Martine. Be patient, your ho- 
nour, with the poor child, and it will all 
come right, I'm certain. 

BaiUi. lUght, indeed! What, when a 
peasant's child has jewels like these upon 
her ? A likely story, truly. 

Madame Martine, Perhaps the ring was 
entrusted to her by others. She has always 
been an honest girl, as your honour knows, 
and a girl who spoke the truth, whether it 
brought her into trouble or not ; and it's 
not likely, your honour, that she should 
turn thief all on a sudden. Rosalie, speak 
to me, my poor child. Is that ring yours ? 
You may tell that without harming any 
one. 

Rosalie, (Raises her face slowly.) It is 
not mine; but, indeed, indeed, I am no 
thief. 

BaillL No thief ! then tell us how this 
h2 
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ring came in yoar possession, and whose it 



IS 



9 



Rosalie. Do not question me ; for I 
don't know, indeed I don't, what I ought 
to answer. 

Madame JBatte. Not know what you 
ought to answer ! A fine confession truly, 
when you are only asked to speak the 
truth. 

Madame Marline, You frighten her^ 
Madame Batte. She will answer, by and 
bye. 

BaillL No trifling, if you please. Thisi. 
is a very serious charge— felony, at the very* 
least. I give you five minutes, Rosalie 
Arnaud, to make up your mind. Eithei; 
make a full and true confession of all yojUr 
know concerning this ring, and the letter, 
and the Lady, and who she writes to, and 
who writes to her, or prepare to go directly 
to prison, under a charge of high treason 
and felony. 
While they are waiting for Rosalie to decide, 

the door opens, and Lady Lincoln enters. 
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followed by her Granddaughter, arid 
leaning on the arm of Madame Arnaud. 
Lady Lincoln walks straight up to the 
table^ while Madame Arnaud clasps Ro- 
salie in her arms, 
BaiUi. Whom have we here ? 
Madame Batte. The lady herself, I 
declare ! Now I shall get a sight of her. 

Madame Marline. How thankful I am 
to see the poor child's friends. Now her 
character will be cleared. 

Lady Lincoln. (Looks at Rosalie and then 
at the ring.) Mr. Bailli, I am sorry to per- 
ceiye that this innocent child has incurred 
your displeasure, and, I fear, suspicions of 
her honesty, on my account. She is in- 
nocent. 

Bailli. (Angrily.) That's as I please. 
Tour ladyship, as I understand you have 
yourself called, may be a great personage 
in your own country; but here, you are 
under the law, and that's me. 
Lady. You mistake me, sir. I wish not 
h3 
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to be above the law, but to be protected by 
it That letter (Points to the letter in the 
Baillis hand) is mine. 

Bailli. It is, is it ! And by what right 
and title do yon claim it ? 

Lady. By the title of Lady Lincoln. 
Examine the initials, sir, and you will per- 
ceive they are mine. 

Bailli. And where does it come from ? 

Lady. That can make no difference to 
my right to receive it, and is a question 
which you, sir, have no right to ask. 

Bailli. But I have though. Has not 
Charles Stuart — 

Lady. (Haughtily.) The King of Eng- 
land, sir. 

Bailli. A fine king! truly, without a 
kingdom ! Has not his majesty of France 
ordered him to quit his territory, and shall 
we, his gracious majesty's honoured ally, 
harbour his spies and followers, and have 
their treasons pass through our very Post 
Office? 

Lady. Will you allow me to read that 
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letter in your presence ? Its contents will 
perhaps alter your opinion. 

BaiUi. No, madam, I will not. The 
Conncil shall read it. 

Lady. At least yon will discharge this 
poor girl : she has committed no offence. 

Madame Batte. She's a thief, my lady. 

Madame Amaud. She is not ! My child, 
my child! that I should live to hear her 
called a thief ! 

BaiUi. (Scornfully.) Perhaps your lady- 
ship will own to this ring, as well as the 
letter? 

Lady. I do : it is mine. 

BailK. Yolirs! 

Madame Martine. There ! I said she had 
not stolen it. 

Madame Batte. What insolence ! and 
before the Bailli too ! 

Lady. That ring I gave myself into 
Rosalie's care this morning. 

Madame Martine. (Looking quite satis- 
fied.) I told you so. I knew it would all 
come out right. 
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Bailli. Right, there is no right in it. 
Sach a ring could have been trasted to a 
child like that for no good parpose. There 
is something very mysterious in the whole 
affair, and I shall think it my duty to 
detain all the parties prisoners, until the 
Council shall be informed of it. 

[Knocking heard at the outer door. Ma- 
dame Batte opens it^ and returns and 
speaks to the Bailli, 

Madame Batte. A messenger, your 
honour, from my lady, the Baroness. My 
lady desires that Rosalie Amaud should be 
sent to her immediately, and carry with her 
the letter which she received from the Post 
Office. 

Bailli. There! I knew the affair was 
important. What a pity the gout prevents 
my waiting upon my lady myself, with all 
the particulars of this mysterious affair. 

Madame Batte. Shall I go, your honour, 
and guard the prisoner ? 

BailU. By all means; and inform my 
lady — (Whispers directions to Madame 
Batie.J 
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Madame Batte. And the ring, your 
honour ? 

Bailli. The ring I shall keep, till my 
lady sends me an order to deliver it up. 

Lady. Madame Arnaud, give me your 
arm. I will go to the Baroness ; she will at 
least do justice to a woman, and a stranger. 

Madame Arnaud. How good your lady- 
ship is ! 

Madame Marline. And I will go too. I 
should like to see the end of it. But your 
honour's never going to send the poor child 
through the streets with her hands tied ! 
and she such a favourite of my lady's ! 

Bailli. Well, well, untie her hands ; 
though I do not know but it's against the 
law. (Leans back in his chair.) That letter ! 
and this splendid ring! if there is not 
treason in them both, I am not the Bailli 
of Strauschenwalden ! 



END OF ACT THE SECOND, 
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.ACT III. 

Scene.— 2%e Garden before the Castle of 
Straitschenwalden. — The Baroness walking. 
Annette a little behind^ holding her apron 
up to her eyes. 

Baroness, Do not cry so, my poor child. 
I have sent for your sister to come to me, 
and I dare say I shall find oat where the 
mistake lies. Do not cry so sadly. 

Annette. Oh, my lady, if you would but 
speak so gently to Rosalie, she'd tell you all, 
I'm sure she would. But that cross Madame 
Batte, and his honour the Bailli — 

Baroness. Hush ! hush ! Annette. Do 
not speak ill of others because you are in 
trouble. (After a pause.) The letter, you 
say, was for a lady who lives with your 
mother ? 

Annette. I was not to say so, my lady, 
for nobody told me. But yet I'm as sure 
as can be that it is, because Rosalie has 
fetched letters for the lady before, and 
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mother never had one in all her life, so it 
could not be for her. 

Baroness, When did the lady, you speak 
of, become your mother's lodger ? I have 
been absent so long, I do not know my 
people's affairs so well as I did. 

Annette, In the summer, my lady. But 
she is not at all like you. 

Baroness. (Smiling.) Indeed ! In what 
is she so different ? 

Annette. Oh, she is quite old ; and then 
she wears such a droll gown; it lies on 
the ground long enough nearly to make 
another ! 

Baroness. A train, I suppose. Can it be 
some unfortunate English exile ? Can you 
understand the lady, Annette, when she 
speaks to you ? 

Annette, Pretty well: but she does not 
talk as mother talks ; and not quite as you 
talk, my lady, but nearly. 

Baroness. A foreigner, without doubt. 
The news I received yesterday may, perhaps, 
be welcome tidings to her. Would it 
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might ! How happy should I be to retarn 
the kindness I so liberally received when I 
was myself in a foreign land. 

Annette, (Who had gone to look out along 
the road.) My lady ! my lady ! they are 
coming. 

Baroness, Now, keep quiet, Annette ; for 
I must strictly examine into this affair, 
although I have no doubt your sister is 
innocent of any serious fault. Remember, 
if you interrupt me, I shall send you home. 

Annette. Then I won't speak one word. 
But, my Lady, (Whispers earnestly to the 
Baroness) please do not let Madame Batte 
tease Rosalie very, very much. You don't 
know, indeed you don't, how cross she is. 

Baroness, Well, well, never fear. Now, 
stand behind me. 

(Annette puts herself behind the Baroness, 

holding her dress gently, and from 

time to time peeps forward, as the 

examination proceeds,) 

Enter Roaslie, attended by Madame Batte 

and Madame Martine. All curtsey re- 
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spectfully to the Baroness. Rosalie looks 

down confused. 

Baroness. What is this, I hear, Rosalie, of 
a letter which you were carrying secretly, 
and refused to give my Bailli any ac« 
count of? 

Madame Batte. Yes, my lady, that's just 
it ; she's as obstinate as a mule, and won't 
answer any questions his honour puts to 
her. It's a shame, that it is ! 

Baroness. Wait, Madame Batte, if you 
please, until I appeal to you. You show 
yourself too ready to accuse this poor child. 

Madame Martina. (Curtseying.) Thank 
you, my lady. The poor girl is not obsti- 
nate, but she thinks she shall bring others 
into trouble by speaking, and so she is 
silent, and I can't blame her for it; but 
she will not fear your ladyship. Speak, 
Bosalie, dear, and show my lady the letter. 

Rosalie. This is it, my lady. I was only 
fetching it from the Post Office by my 
mother's desire. 

Baroness. (Looks at tke letter.) An 
I 
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English hand. This was not intended for 
your mother, Rosalie ? 

Rosalie, No, my lady: it was for the 
lady who lives with us. She wrote the 
direction on a piece of paper, and when I 
showed it to Madame Martine, she gave it 
me straight ; and she would not let me pay 
any thing for it either. 

Madame Martine. I only said the lady 
had better read the letter first, and see if 
it was worth paying for. These foreigti 
letters ruin a small purse, unless they bring 
good news. 

Baroness. Your generous kindness doeB 
honour to us, Madame Martine, and it shall 
not be through want of encouragement, if 
your example of kindness be not followed^ 
On what pretence, Madame Batte, was thid 
letter detained from its rightful owner ? 

Madame Batte. Detained ! My lady, I 
am sure I don't know what your ladyship 
means. I have done nothing but what I 
was ordered to do, by my master the Bailli, 
and your ladyship knows it's my duty, my 
boanden duty to — 
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Baroness. To awaken his suspicions with- 
out cause, and induce him to treat with 
harshness a poor unoffending child, and a 
lady in misfortune. Is that what you con- 
sider your duty, Madame Batte ? 

Madame Bjatte. Oh, my lady, I did not 
mean that; and, indeed, if I had the least 
notion your ladyship wished the letter to 
go to its rightful owner, as your ladyship 
toys, I am sure I would have burnt my 
fingers off before Td have touched it. 

Baroness. Then remember, Madame 
Batte, for the future, I wish and com- 
mand that you do not interfere with the 
private affairs of your neighbours ; and 
further, that you do not catise the authority 
of my Bailli to be despised, by making it 
the caver of malicious accusations. As 
this is your first offence, I will take no 
other notice of it, but take care that it is 
the last. 

(Madame Batte retires^ looking much 
humbled. Annette comes forward 
eagerly^ hut is put back by the 
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BaronesSy with a sign to keep 
quiet) 

Baroness. And now for the owner of 
this letter. I am mistaken if she be not 
coming herself to claim it. I see a stranger 
approaching, leaning on the arm of your 
mother, Rosalie. 

Rosalie, (Looking in the direction the 
Baroness points to.) Oh, yes, that is the 
lady. 

Baroness. And who is the little girl by 
her side ? 

Rosalie. It is Lady Emily, the lady's 
granddaughter. 

Baroness. (Aside.) Surely, I know that 
face and form1 But it cannot be my 
English friend Lady Lincoln, for she would 
have written to me : yet, it looks so like her. 

Enter Ladt Lincoln, Lady Emily, a;nd 
Madame Arnaud. 

Yes it is she. (Haptens forward to meet 
her.) 

Baroness. Lady Lincoln 1 is it possible ! 
Do I, indeed, see my early friend ? 
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Zady. My friend Constance, is it you ? 
But I thought you were far, far distant. 

Baroness. These cruel wars have made us 
strangers indeed; but did you never hear 
of my marriage, and my coming hither ? 

Lady. No, never. To think of my being 
near you so long without suspecting it ! 

Baroness. Not so long. I only returned 
home a few days ago, having been with my 
husband at the Hague. But that reminds 
me — Have you heard the news ? 

Lady. What news ? My royal master — 

Baroness. Is restored — and I rejoice to 
be the first to inform you of the joyful 
event. 

Lady Emily. The king restored ! Then 
we shall return to dear England again. 

Lady. Restored ? And have I then 
lived to see this day ? Now I am satisfied. 
(Sinks down on a bench overpowered.) 

Emily . Grandmama ! dear Grandmama, 
are you ill ? 

Baroness. It is only joy, my love. Your 
grandmama will soon be well. (The rest 
I 3 
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crowd round to offer assistance, but the 
Baroness motions them to leave Lady Lincoln 
ahne^ who soon recovers,) 

Lady Lincoln. This happy day repays 
me for all. Oh, that my husband had bat 
lived to see it ! 

Baroness. ("Giving the letter.) This letter 
perhaps contains farther particalars. Read 
ity my dear friend ; and may it bring you 
happy tidings, f While Lady Lincoln reads 
her letter, Annette is smothering Rosalie with 
hisses. Madame Arnaud and Madame Mar- 
tine looh on with pleased satisfaction, /first at 
the children, and then at the Lady J I am 
pleased to find your children growing up 
so good and amiable, Madame Arnaud. I 
think you must spare me Rosalie. I want 
an attendant for my little Adeline. What 
say you, Rosalie. Will you come and live 
with me ? You will not be separated from 
your mother, as we intend residing at the 
Castle in future. 

Madame Arnaud. (Curtseying.) Your 
jadjship is too good. How can I and my 
family ever repay yout "km^xie^^. 
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(Rosalie takes the hand of the Baroness^ 
and hisses it without speaking.) 

Annette. (Aside.) Then sister will live 
in the grand Castle, and I shall go and 
see her sometimes : how nice ! 

Lady Lincoln. (Rising and coming for- 
ward.) This joyful letter, which had 
nearly cost my good Rosalie so dear, brings 
glorious news indeed. My son writes that 
General Monk, whose intentions were so 
long concealed, has declared openly for his 
Sovereign, and our gracious King is daily 
expected to enter in triumph his long de- 
serted capital. 

Baroness. I rejoice to hear my news 
confirmed, though I fear it will take you 
from us. 

Lady. Yes, my friend, I shall hasten to 
join in the general rejoicing, and end my 
days in my native country. But never shall 
I forget those kind friends who sheltered 
me in my hour of adversity. To you, my 
faithful Arnaud, — (Taking her hand) — my 
debt of gratitude can never be repaid. Yoa 
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took me under your roof, and administered 
to my comfort, when your own means were 
far more limited than I was at first aware 
of. Now it is my turn to take care of 
you. I shall remit a yearly sum, which 
will render the rest of your days comfort- 
able. 

Baroness. Leave your friends to me, my 
dear Lady Lincoln ; all who were kind to 
you shall be under my peculiar care. 

Lady Lincoln. Thank you, my dear 
Baroness; but my good friend, Madame 
Martine must allow me to settle for all the 
postage I owe her. 

Madame Martine. Oh, my lady, I am 
more than paid, by seeing so much happi- 
ness. 

Lady Lincoln. No, no. By your own 
agreement, the letter which brought good 
news was to be paid for accordingly. I 
think you have a son settled in London. 
I shall pay my debt to him. 

Madame Martine. (Curtseying.) I am 
greatly obliged to your ladyship. I cannot 
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refuse your ladyship's kindness to my poor 
absent boy. 

Baroness. And now, my dear Lady 
Lincoln, you must come into the Castle, 
for we have much to say and hear. But we 
will not let his Majesty's happy restoration 
pass uncelebrated. Your ring, too, must 
be returned to you. Where is Madame 
Batte ? 

Madame Batte. (Coming forward slowly 
and timidly.) Here I am, my lady. I hope 
your ladyship's not going to be angry. 

Baroness. My anger for the past is over, 
if I have no repetition of the same con- 
duct. Go, now, to your master the Bailli, 
and tell him that I desire he will have a 
large bonfire made upon the green, and a 
sheep roasted, and I will send down from 
the Castle all else necessary for a grand 
rejoicing. Tell him that Charles Stuart is 
King of Great Britain, and it will ill be- 
come the village of Strauschenwalden to be 
backward in celebrating his happy restora- 
tion. I shall send a trusty messenger to 
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receive Lady Lincoln's ring. And now, 
farewell my friends, for the present. Go 
and rejoice in the happy contents of the 
Mysterious Letter. 



Curtain falls. 



THE END. 
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PERSONAGES OF THE DRAMA. 



The Countess db Plesiis. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. 

Miss Wilhblmina Ada Eyblina Spoilchild. 

Mrs. Goodman — Widow of an English Farmer, in 

reduced circumstanceB. 
Alice — Her Daughter, about ten years old. 
Edith — Supposed to be Mrs. Goodman's Niece. 
Mary— The Friend of Edith. 



The SCENE is laid in a Room in Mrs. Goodman's 
Cottage. 



CJe feappp Bistoberp. 



ACT I. 

Scene. — A Room in Mrs. OoodmarCs Cot- 
tage, neatly but poorly furnished. — A large 
Chair placed by the Fire, — Edith and 
Alice seated at a table at work. 

Alice. (Dropping her work.) I cannot 
virork, and it is no use trying. I can think 
of nothing bat your going away. Oh, 
Edith ! pray do not go. (Throws her arms 
round her neck and weeps.) 

Edith. (Embracing her affectionately.) 
Alice, dear, you'll break my heart. You 
know I would not willingly leave you ; but 
how can I see you and your dear mother 
in want, and not seek some way of reliev. 
ing you ? 

Alice. (Drying her eyes.) But it will 
not relieve us, for you to go away : you are 

K 
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my mother's best nurse; and then I am 
never half so good as when you are near, 
with a look or a kind word just to put me 
right. Indeed, indeed, you must not leave 
us! 

Edith, But I am not going away for 
good, dear Alice. Perhaps I shall go and 
live at Mrs. Spoilchild's ; and then I shall 
be near, and can come and see you every 
week. 

Alice. But that is worst of all. I should 
not care so much if you were going away 
to be happy ; but if you are to attend upon 
all the humours of that cross, disagreeable 
Miss Spoilchild, you will be miserable ! 

Edith, (Smiling,) I do not expect ijo 
love her so well as you Alice, certainly; 
but I must try to make her better. 

Alice. Oh ! you cannot ; so it is no use 
your trying. (Edith sighs and resumes her 
work,) Now, do not sigh, Edith. Re- 
member your favourite proverb, that cry- 
ing and sighing never helped any one over 
the lowest hedge, but a good jump would 
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jet one over safe. So now do you jump 
it once to the conclusion, that you will not 
}o to wait upon Miss Spoilchild, but stay 
it home ; and then you will not sigh, and 
DOther will not look so sad, and we shall 
ill be as happy as queens! 

Edith, (Laughing, J Are queens then 
the happiest beings in the world, in your 
>pinion ? 

Alice. Well, I have made you laugh, and 
:hat is something. (CoaxinglyJ Then you 
vill not go away, will you, Edith ? 

Edith, It is not certain that Mrs. Spoil- 
shild will have me. 

Alice, Oh, she will be thankful to have 
^ou, as any body would who knows you, 
Edith ; besides, little Miss likes you. 

Edith, But if she does, Mrs. Spoilchild 
nay not engage me. 

Alice. Yes, she will; I heard her tell- 
ng the Squire's lady, only yesterday, that 
^speaking affectedly J her sweet Wilhelmina 
liad so much sensibility, she made a point 
>f never controlling her inclinations, for, in- 
k2 
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deed, she could not be bappy with commou 
people ! So, I suppose every body is com- 
mon, for I never heard of any one making 
Miss Wilhelmina happy yet. 

Edith. Hush! Alice, dear; do not mimic. 
And see, here comes Mary, with Mrs. 
Spoilchild's answer. 

Enter Mary. 

Alice. (Running to meet her^ while Edith 
regards her enquiringly.) Dear Mary ! 
what is the news? Is Edith to go? 

Edith. Am I, Mary? Say,— quick,— 
that I may tell my aunt. 

Mary. Yes. Edith, you may go, if you 
like ; but 

Alice. But ! There's a * but.' I never 
liked but before. 
• Edith. But what, Mary ? tell us all. 

Mary. (Sits down and slowly unfastens her 
bonnet and chak as she speaks.) Why the 
but is this : Miss Wilhelmina Ada Evelina 
Spoilchild is worse than you thought she 
was; and, in fact, even my mother says, 
she is a young lady no one can live with, 
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and it is no use your going ; for you will 
not stop a week. 

Alice. (Exultingly.) There! Edith, it is 
as I told you. 

Edith. She is a spoiled, humoured child, 
I know, but perhaps she will improve. 
Did your mother, Mary, go herself to 
enquire ? 

Mary. Yes; and while she was telling 
Mrs. Spoilchild about you, Miss Winnie 
came into the room, and as soon as she 
heard your name, she clapped her hands, 
and said, she liked you very much, and you 
should come. And when her mama tried 
to stop her, she first pouted, then cried, 
and at length screamed, and finally declared 
you must and should go, and she would eat 
no dinner till you came ! 

Alice. But Edith is not going to-day, if 
she does at all ? 

Mary. So mother said, but it was no 
U8e« Miss screamed louder and louder, till 
her mama grew frightened, and begged 
k3 
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mother to desire yoa to go directly, lest 
the dear child should be ill ! 

Mice. But she cannot go to-day ! I am 
sure mother will not consent to Edith's leav- 
ing us in this way. So Miss Winnie may go 
without her dinner if she likes, (Mutters to 
herself) and so she should very often, if I 
managed her. 

Mary. I was to take word, Edith, when 
you would go, though Miss was so impi^ 
tient, I doubt if she waits for me to return. 

Edith. I will go and see if my aunt is 
awake, and consult her. 

[Edith enters the inner room, 

Alice. I wish, Mary, you had never told 
Edith that Mrs. Spoilchild wanted her. * 

Mary. How could I help it, Alice, when 
she looked so anxious and unhappy? I 
was willing to do anything to make her 
happier. 

Alice. But it will not make her happier 
to go to Mrs. Spoilchild's, and that is worse 
than her leaving us. 

Mary» Then why must she leave you ? 
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Alice. Mother has not the same means 
:o support us as she had. She lost some 
noney lately, which father saved when he 
vras in France, and there is none now for 
the rent, and Mr. Hardman, the steward, 
^ows impatient, and says he will turn us 
)ut of doors, if mother does not pay him. 

Mary. He is so strict! But Alice, tell 
ne — do you remember much of your life 
vhile you were in France ? 

Alice, I remember some things, for they 
were so dreadful that I cannot forget them. 
[ sometimes wish I could. 

Mary. Edith has often begun to relate 
;hose fearful scenes; but the recital re- 
ninds her of all she lost, and she has never 
Snished the sad history. Was not your 
nother in Paris during the dreadful reign 
rf terror ? 

Alice. Yes ; my father had been sent for 
>ver, a few years before, by the Count de 
[!]!hoisy, who wanted to learn our English 
ways of farming. We were in Paris during 
;he times of Robespierre, and I well re- 
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member listening to the horrid sound of 
the tocsin, and the shouts of the mob, cry- 
ing out, " death to the aristocrats.'* 

Mary. And was Edith's father one of 
those unfortunate aristocrats? 

Alice. I believe he was ; but my mother 
does not know for certain. One night, as 
my father was coming home, he heard the 
mob approaching, and stood up in a gate- 
way to avoid them. As they came up, he 
saw by the light of the torches that they 
carried a man's head on a pike. 

Mary. How dreadful ! What did he do? 

Alice. Why he could not help uttering 
a groan, or some exclamation of horror at 
the sight, and that, you know, might have 
cost him his life, if it had been noticed. 

Mary, And did no one hear him ? 

Alice. He supposed he was heard, for 
the next instant, as he still stood in the 
dark shadow, he felt a hand press his arm, 
and a stifled voice whispered in imploring 
accents, " Oh ! you have pity ! Save my 
child!" As my father, struck with sur- 
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prise, doubted if it might not be a snare to 
entrap him, the voice continued, " You are 
steward to the Count de Choisy ; they are 
in pursuit of me, take my child, or she will 
be murdered before my eyes: if I escape 
this night, I will reward you amply, but if 
I die, promise you will not give her up to 
be butchered?" — and the same instant my 
father felt a child placed in his arms. 

Mary. And did your father take her ? 

Alice. To be sure he did ; and the next 
instant some of the mob rushed through 
the gateway, and he saw the person who 
had spoken to him flying before them into 
the interior of the house. My father, for- 
tunately, wore a large cloak, such as the 
country people often wear; so he con- 
cealed the child under it, and made his 
way through the crowd without his pre- 
cious burden being perceived. 

Mary. And that poor child was Edith ? 

Alice. Yes; it was Edith. Her real 
name was Eniilie ; but my parents thought 
it safer to give her an English name, and 
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bring her up as their niece : for if she had 
been suspected of being the child of a 
French noble, they could not have saved 
her, and would have been in danger them* 
selves. 

Mart/, Did her father never claim her ? 

^4lice. No. My father supposes he was 
taken on that dreadful night. 

Mart/, What a sad story ! And does 
Edith know who she really is ? 

Alice. She could tell very little of her 
history. It was evident she had been 
brought up in great luxury ; she had been 
accustomed to have several servants to at- 
tend upon her; her clothes were of the 
finest and richest texture, and there was a 
small miniature clasped in her little hands, 
as if she had seized it in her terror. It 
was a long while before she would let my 
mother take it from her. 

Mary, And has she this miniature now ? 

Alice. As soon as Edith was old enough, 
it was given to her, and every circumstance 
related to her. She feels sure the picture 
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is that of her mother, which her father 
always wore, and that she clasped it un- 
consciously as she clung round his neck, 
the night he placed her in my father's 
arms. 

Mary. And has she no hope of ever dis- 
covering her relations ? 

Alice. None whatever: no enquiry has 
ever been made concerning her fate. 
When Robespierre was dead, and it was no 
longer death to give shelter to the child of 
an unfortunate noble, every search was made 
to discover Edith's father, but in vain; so 
she came to England with us, and has con- 
tinued ever since to pass as my cousin. 

Mary. She has often told me a part of 
this sad story, and said, with tears of grati- 
tnde, that she owed your mother more than 
a daughter's duty and love; but here she 
comes. 

Alice. And mother with her. 

Enter Mrs. Goodman. Alice arranges her 
mother's chair^ draws her shawl carefully 
round her, and affectionately hisses her. 
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Alice. Are yoa better, dear mother, after 
your sleep ? 

Mrs. Goodman. I have not slept, but I 
shall soon be better, thank you, my child. 
^Strokes her hair, fondly, as she speaks.) 
But, now, let Mary tell me her message. 

Mary. Yes, dear Mrs. Goodman. My 
mother went this morning to Mrs. Spoil- 
child's, and she is willing to have !Edith, on 
her promising strictly to follow her direc- 
tions. 

Mrs. Goodman. Did she say what direc- 
tions ? 

Mary. Oh yes, ma'am, several times 
over. Edith is to promise never to find 
fault with Miss Wilhelmina ; nor teaze her 
with books, nor anything she does not 
like ; but keep her always amused, and in 
good humour. 

Mrs. Goodman. (Looking anxiously at 
Edith.) I fear you cannot promise to do 
this, Edith ? 

Edith. (Disappointed.) Perhaps Mrs. 
Spoilchild will let me go on trial, without 
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engaging to fulfil all the conditions at 
once. 

Mary, Oh, ma'am, mother told me to 
say the conditions did not signify much, for 
Miss herself wants to have Edith, so she 
may just make her own terms. 

Alice. (Who has been loohing through the 
window,) Why, who can be coming down 
the lane ? Look, Mary and Edith, do look ! 
Surely it is Mrs. Spoilchild's carriage? 

Mary, (Loohing out,) So it is ! and 
Mrs. Spoilchild and Miss are in it. There, 
they are getting out, and little Miss is 
jumping and running as fast as she can 
tear, and here she is at the door. 

(A violent knocking keard at the door, and 
a voice cries out, " Let me in, why 
don't you let me in?" 

Alice, (Walking slowly towards the door,) 
I suppose I must open the door. 
Miss WiLHELMiNA pushcs opcn the door as 

Alice turns the handle, rushes in, stumbles 

and nearly falls, but Alice catches her in 

her arms : when she recovers, and finds 
L 
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Alice holding her^ she struggles and cries 
out — 

"Let me go; let me go! Tou shan't 
hold me." 

Mrs. Spoilohild appears at the door^ out of 
ireath with the haste she has made follow- 
ing her daughter^ and seeing her struggling^ 
looks angrily at Alice as she speaks. 
"What is the matter, my sweet pet? 
What are they doing to you, my darling? 

Alice, I was only saving Miss from lull- 
ing, ma'am. 

Miss Wilhelmina. (Struggling and scream- 
ing. J You didn't save me! You shan't 
save me ! I will fall if I choose. (Runs 
crying up to her mama,) 

Mrs. Goodman. ( Coming feebly forward.) 
Will you please to be seated, ma'am? 
Miss Wilhelmina only stumbled over my 
child as she came in so hastily — she cannot 
be hurt. 

Miss Wilhelmina. I am hurt ; don't be- 
lieve her, mama ; I'm dreadfully hurt, I'm 
sure I am. 
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Mrs. Spoilchild. (Sitting down, and 
taking her daughter on her lap,) Where ? 
my darling pet. Where is it hurt ? 

Miss Wilhelmina. (Sobbing.) I am hurt, 
I know I'm hurt. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. Yes, darling, to be sure 
you are hurt. Is it this sweet little arm ? 
(Kisses the arm,) 

Miss Wilhelmina. (Pulling her arm 
away.) No. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. This, then ? (Takes the 
other arm, and kisses that,) 

Miss Wilhelmina. (Pettishly.) No ; it 
is not that. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. Then it is this pretty 
little foot ? (Offers to kiss the foot.) 

Miss Wilhelmina. No, no ; you shan't 
kiss it ; you hurt me. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. I hurt you ! my own 
sweetest darling ! Oh, no ! (Coaxingly.) 
You know, mama never hurts her dearest 
pet ! 

Edith. (Coming forward.) Perhaps, 
ma'am, Miss Wilhelmina will come to me. 
l2 
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Miss Wilhelmina. (Turning quickly round, 
and springing off her mama*s lap.) Yes, I 
will go to her. (Seizes hold of her hand.) 
I will come to you, for I like you; and 
you are to live with me, and I am come for 
you ; indeed, I am. 

Edith. Are you, indeed, Miss ? 

Mrs. Spoilchild. Yes, my good girl. 
My daughter is really come herself for you. 
And I am ready to engage you to attend 
upon her ; for I feel sure you will properly 
appreciate your important charge^ and seek 
to make my sweet child happy. 

Mrs. Goodman. I can answer, madam, 
for Edith doing all in her power to fulfil 
your wishes ; she is fond of children. 

Mary. (Aside.) But not of such a child 
as this ! 

Alice. (Aside to Mary.) I wish mother 
would not let Edith go. See how cross 
Miss looks ! 

Mrs. Spoilchild. If this young person is 
fond of children she will adore my Wilhel- 
mina! Though I am her mother, — and, 
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perhaps, a very little partial, — yet I must 
say my lovely child has a fund of sensibility 
which is truly extraordinary ! 

Mary. (Aside.) I am sure I hope it will 
never become common. 

Edith. Before I undertake my charge, 
madam, will you acquaint me with your 
wishes, that I may endeavour to comply 
with them in all things. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. You will have no diffi- 
culty in satisfying my wishes, my good 
girl; for I am the most easily satisfied 
person in the world. 

Mrs. Goodman. But I am sure, madam, 
Edith would wish to know what you expect 
from her ? 

Mrs. Spoilchild, I really expect nothing 
— nothing at all. If my amiable child is 
always happy, and never cries, or screams, 
or pouts, and holds herself upright, 

Miss Wilhelmina. (Pouting.) I don't 
like sitting upright. If you make me sit 
upright, I'll cry. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. Hush ! my pet. I am 
L 3 
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SQre yoa will do as mama likes. (Titming 
to Mrs. Goodman.) She has such an 
amiable tenderness, it is quite surprising, 
at her age ! 

Miss Wilhehnina ( To Edithy half crying.) 
I won't sit upright Promise to let me sit 
as I like, or you shan't come. 

Edith. Indeed, Miss Winnie 

Miss Wilhelmina. (Angrily.) Don't call 
me Winnie; I won't be called Winnie. 
Mama, mama, she calls me Winnie ! 

Edith, (Gently.) What do you wish me 
to call you, my dear ? 

Mrs. Spoilchild. Call her Miss Wilhel- 
mina, Ada, Evelina, if you please. For 
nearly three days she has indulged the 
pleasing fancy of hearing all her names. 

Alice. (Aside.) Miss Wilhelmina, Ada, 
Evelina, do not pout so ! 

Mrs. Goodman. I am really afraid Edith 
will find it difficult, ma'am, to undertake 
the care of Miss Wilhelmina, Ada, Eve- 
lina : she is but young, and with no au- 
thority 
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Mrs. Spoilchild. Authority ! My dear 
Mrs. GoodmaD, that is a word I never 
use; indeed, (waving her hand ivilh em- 
phasisj I do not profess to know the 
meaning of it, though I believe Johnson 
has it somewhere. My sweet child re- 
quires no authority. Do you, my darling ? 

Miss Wilhelmina. I don't know what 
you mean. I do as I choose. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. What sweet simplicity ! 
And so you do, my dearest treasure; and 
that is the best authority, is it not > 

Miss Wilhebnina. (Looking at EdithJ 
And you will always do as I like ? 

Mrs. Spoilchild. Oh, yes, my darling; 
this young person will never contradict 
you, I am sure. (Turning to EdithJ I 
never allow her to be contradicted in any 
thing ; it spoils the temper, and does irre- 
parable injury to minds of sensibility. 

Edith, But sometimes, I fear, ma'am, I 
shall be obliged to oppose the young lady. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. Oppose my daughter! 
Then indeed you will not suit me. I never 
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permit her to be opposed, or fretted, or 
vexed, or put out of humour : — in fine, you 
have nothing in the world to do, but to 
keep her pleased, and smiling all day. I 
particularly wish you to cultivate her smile : 
she has the most enchanting smile ! 

Alice. (Aside.) I never saw it. I did 
not know she could smile. 

Mrs. Spoikhild, (Drawing the chUd 
coaxingly towards her.) Smile, my darling; 
give us one little smile, just to show Mrs. 
Goodman your pretty smile. 

Miss Wilhelmina. (Sullenly.) I shan't 
smile. I want to go home. I have had no 
dinner. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. (Starting up.) Dear 
me! for me to forget my sweet child had 
had no dinner. Oh, dear! oh, dear! she 
will be ill. My good girl, make haste, put 
on your things directly, we must not lose a 
moment. 

Edith. (Hesitating^ and looking at Mrs. 
Ooodman.) Really, ma*am, I am not pre- 
pared for leaving this instant. My aunt is 
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ill, it would hurry her, and I am not sure 
if— if- 

Mrs. Goodman. (Looking distressed.) I 
am afraid my niece is too young, ma'am. 

Alice. (Aside.) Mother will not con- 
sent. I see she will not. 

Mary, (Aside to Alice.) Look at poor 
Edith, she does not know what to decide. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. (Looking much dis- 
pleased first at Mrs. Goodman and tken at 
Edith.) What am I to understand ? Do 
you refuse to come home with me, young 
woman ? 

Edith. I only fear my ability to meet 
your wishes, ma'am. I do not feel sure of 
keeping Miss Wilhelmina, Ada, Evelina 
always in good humour, which is what I 
understand you to say, ma'am, you expect 
me to do. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. Of course I expect it. 
(Sentimentally J What is the balm of life, 
the sweet panacea of domestic felicity ! but 
sweet smiles, and tender sensibility ! You 
love sensibility, my Wilhelmina, do you 
not? 
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Miss Wilhelmina. I like Edith : do come. 
(Pulling Edith by the hand.) 

Mrs. Spoilchild. How sweetly attractive ! 
You hear what my angel says. 

Edith. Oh, ma'am, I should be most 
happy to attend upon the young lady, but if 
I were to promise to cure Miss Wilhelmina 
of her faults, and keep her good tempered — 

Mrs. Spoilchild. Faults ! she has only a 
few childish peculiarities. Faults indeed? 
And the sweet angel tells you she loves 
you ! What would you have more? 

Mary. (Aside to Alice.) Why a little 
obedience might be pleasanter. 

Mrs. Goodman. Edith is so young, 
ma'am. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. Wilhelmina likes young 
persons. 

Miss Wilhelmina. ( Pulling Edith's gown.) 
Why do you not come? 

Edith. I will come to-morrow. Miss Wil- 
helmina. (Whispers to her aunt.) Do not 
refuse, dear aunt, let me only try. 

Mrs. Goodman. (Aside to Edith.) But 
jrou will be miserable \ 
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Edith. (Aside to Mrs, Goodman.) Oh 
no, aant, I shall be quite happy if I can 
but stay. (To Mrs. Spoilchild.) I will 
wait upon you to-morrow, ma*am. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. Well, then, I suppose 
it must be to-morrow: though, when my 
amiable child has come herself for yon, I 
own I am surprised you can wish to wait a 
moment. 

Miss Wilhelmina, I won't wait, I want 
my dinner. Make haste, (Again pulling 
Edith violently) if you don't make haste, 
I'll go in a passion ! I will indeed ! 

Edith. I hope not. Miss, for I cannot 
return with you now, but I will be with 
you early to-morrow. 

Mrs. Spoilchild. (Trying to lead her 
daughter away.) Come, my darling, come 
home. She will come to-morrow. 

Miss Wilhelmina. But I don't choose to 
wait till to-morrow; she must come this 
minute. 

Mrs^ Spoilchild. (Coaxingly.) Never 
mind, my dear. It is very naughty to teaze 
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you, so it is. (Looks angrily at Mrs. Good- 
man and Edith,) But come with her own 
maiua, and do not care. 

Miss Wilhelmina. ("Struggling violently.) 
No, no ; I won't go. She shall come, I say 
she shall ! 

Mrs, Spoilchild. Oh, be good, my own 
darling, be good. 

Miss Wilhelmina. I won't be good ; you 
promised she should come. I won't be 
good ! I won't ! I won't ! 

Mrs. Spoilchild. Dear, dear ; what shall 
I do? She will be ill. My sweet child, 
do not exhaust yourself so, remember, you 
have had no dinner. 

Miss Wilhelmina. I won't have any din- 
ner ; I won't eat ; I'll never eat the least 
bit again ! 

Mrs. Spoilchild. Don't say so, my darl- 
ing—don't break mama's heart. (Looking 
round in great perplexity.) How shall I 
get her into the carriage ? 

Edith. Shall I take Miss Wilhelmina, 
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ma'am ? Mary and Alice help me to carry 
her. 

(Mary and Alice assist Ediths and they 
carry Miss Spoilchild outy strug- 
gling and crying, Mrs, Spoilchild 
follows^ saying angrily to them)^^ 
This is strange conduct! very strange 
conduct. To think of a young person 
neglecting such an opportunity ! And my 
sweet child to come herself. Good morn- 
ing. You will all repent refusing such an 
offer. [Exit Mrs. Spoilchild. 

Edith re-enters a few minutes after. 
Mrs. Goodman. (Sinhing overpowered 
into a chair.) What will become of us ? 
Edith ! my generous Edith ! you must not 
think of this. Let what will happen, you 
shall not leave us for such a wretched 
home as this. 

Edith. My dear aunt, you are overcome 
with this scene ; let me lead you back to 
your room. 

Mrs. Goodman. No, Edith, not yet. 
What did you promise ? 

M 
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Edith, To go op to-morrow, dear aunt. 
I will make the trial, at least ; and if I 
only remain a few weeks, it will relieve 
you of my support. 

Re-enter Mart arid Alice. 

Alice. There ! she is safe in the carriage 
at last 

Mary. Yes ; but screaming away. Oh, 
what a temper the sweet Wilhelmina Ada 
Evelina has ! 

Edith. (Putting her finger to her lips.) 
Hush! Mary. Do not make my aunt 
more miserable. 

Mrs. Goodman. (Sighing.) This is a 
harder trial than I expected. (Rising.) 
Lend me your arm, Edith ; I will try to 
compose myself, for your sake, my child; 
but I never thought to part with you thus. 
(Edith embraces Mrs, Goodman affection^ 
atelyy and they enter the inner room.) 

[Exeunt. 

END OF ACT THE FIRST. 
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ACT II. 

Scene. — The same Room. — Edith seated at 
a tabk, holding in her hand a Miniature 
and Lochet, which she is regarding with 
emotion, 

Edith. Yes; it must be my mother. 
I fancy I remember her features. How 
good she looks ! I can recollect my father 
wearing it, and giving it me to kiss each 
night before I went to rest. Oh, my dear, 
dear father, if I did but know your fate ! 
Yet, alas ! I do know it; for had he not 
been taken on that dreadful night, he 
would have claimed his child. (She dis- 
engages the locket jrom the miniature.) I 
thought never to have parted with these 
precious remembrances, but necessity com- 
pels me. These brilliants will save my pre- 
server — my more than mother — from being 
turned houseless into the wide world ; and 
how can I hesitate? My friend Mary will 
m2 
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assist me to dispose of them ; and here she 
comes. 

Mary enters ; they embrace each other ; and 
then sit down near the table. 

Mary. What fresh misfortune has hap- 
pened? I came the moment I received 
your message. But what are these? 
(Looking with surprise^ at the miniature 
and locket.) 

Edith. They are mine, dear Mary : they 
were found on me the night I was saved. 

Mary. They are beautiful ; but why arc 
they here now ? 

Edith. I want to part with the brilliants 
round this locket. I have been told they 
are of considerable value ; and I thought, 
my dear friend, you would assist me in dis- 
posing of them. 

Mary. I will do any thing in the world 
to help you, Edith ; but why are you ob- 
liged to sell them ? 

Edith. You have not heard our fresh 
distress. An hour after Mrs. Spoilchild 
left, she sent a message, to say that I need 
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not trouble myself to go to her to-morrow, 
as it was evident I should not suit her ; for 
no one was fit to attend upon her sweet 
child who did not adore her. 

Mary. Adore Miss Wilhelmina ! 

Edith. Yes ; that was the message : and 
also, that as I had spoken of her having 
* faults* it was clear I should never pro- 
perly appreciate her. 

Mary. Well! if Miss Wilhelmina has 
no faults, I wonder who has ? But, never 
mind, Edith; wait a little, and we shall 
hear of something else. 

Edith. I cannot wait, Mary. The steward 
has sent again ; he wants to sell this cottage, 
with the two fields which used to belong to 
it, and he says, unless my aunt can pay her 
rent, he shall turn her out, to make way 
for a fresh tenant. 

Mary. And how does your aunt bear 
this ? She has lived here so many years. 

Edith. She is quite overpowered by the 
thought of being driven out, especially as 
she could pay all she owes next month, if 
m3 
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the steward would wait. She was taken 
worse after receiving this cruel message, 
but she sleeps now, and Alice is watching 
by her. 

Mary. I never thought such hard hearted 
people could exist. 

Edith. But now, Mary, we must lose no 
time, for when my aunt awakes she will 
want me. Look at this locket; the bril- 
liants round it must be worth something 
considerable, enough to pay the steward, 
and keep us all until my dear aunt is 
better, and I can find some means of con- 
tributing to her support. Do you think 
Mr. Pearl, the jeweller, will buy it? 

Mary. (After thinking a few moments.) 
I have a better plan than that : my cousin, 
who keeps the New Hotel, has often rich 
ladies lodging with her, who are ready to 
buy every thing, even common pebbles one 
picks up on the hills, so surely they will 
buy diamonds. 

Edith, Surely they would ! 

Mary. And I was to go up this very 
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evening, to see a rich old lady who came to 
her house yesterday: she speaks broken 
English, and has been asking no end of 
questions, as rich people do, about every 
thing, and everybody in the village. As if 
it could matter to her who we are, and 
what we are doing, and what sort of cha- 
racters we are, forsooth ! 

Edith. But what does your cousin want 
you for ? 

Mary. Why, you see I can speak a little 
French, thanks to you, Edith, for having 
taught me ; so my cousin thinks I can talk 
to the old lady, and tell her all the gossip 
she wants to know, and so save her own 
time, and please her lodger. 

Edith. Is the lady rich ? 

Mary. Oh, she is some great person of 
title, a Countess, I think ; and she has no 
end of servants, and came in the most 
beautiful carriage you ever saw. And the 
footmen are covered with gold lace, and 
one walks before her, and another behind 
her, and another behind him : for I saw her 
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walking through the village myself yester* 
day, soon after her arrival, looking at 
every house, and asking who lived there. 

Edith. I wish she would buy this locket : 
perhaps she may, as she is so rich. 

Mary, I will show it to her at any rate, 
before I go to Mr. Pearl : so give it to me, 
dear Edith, for I was to have been at my 
cousin's in time to wait upon the lady after 
her dinner, but I could not help coming to 
you first. 

(Edith wraps up the lochety and gives U 
to Mary.) 

Edith, Thank you, dear Mary, you are 
a true friend in need. Here it is; part 
with it for any sum sufficient to save my 
aunt from this dreadful calamity. 

Mary. I shall make the best bargain I 
can, and will return directly and tell you my 
success. Now, hope the best, dear Edith, 
(Kisses her.) for I feel so light-hearted, I 
am sure I shall bring you good news. 

[Goes out. 

Edith alone. (She goes to the table^ takes 
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vp the miniature and gazes on it.) She 
seems to smile upon me. I feel she would 
approve of what I have done. My dear, 
dear aunt, how willingly would I work for 
you, and support you if I could. You 
have treated me as your child, and I owe 
you a child's duty. I am young, but by 
your generous care, I have been instructed 
above my seeming birth, for she used to 
say I should be prepared for a higher sta- 
tion, in case I should one day be restored 
to my friends. Bat, alas, that expectation 
has long passed away, and now I must 
at least relieve her of the burden of my 
support. 

JEnter Alice. 

Alice. Mother is awake, and asks for you, 
Edith. 

Edith, Rising^ and going towards the 
door which Alice came in at,) I will come 
directly. Meanwhile, Alice dear, put the 
cloak over the chair, and get my shawl, 
perhaps aunt will come and sit by the fire, 
it is so cold in her room. [Goes out. 
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Alice, (Talking to herself as she is busy 
arranging the room,) I wish mother would 
have a fire in her room, she is so cold, and 
the wind blows so. Oh, if there were 
really such pretty creatures as fairies ! and 
one would just put a nice load of wood 
down at the door this minute, what a blaze 
I would make ! Or a purse of money,— 
that would be better still ; and then besides 
a fire, mother could pay the rent, and need 
not mind the steward. He is a bad man, 
a cruel, hard-hearted man, and I wish— 
well, I had better not wish him any thing 
bad, because bad wishes, they say, always 
come back to their owners. But Miss 
Wilhelmina, Ada, Evelina, I may safely 
wish her to be better. If the fairies now 
would just touch her with their wand and 
make her good tempered ! What a change ! 
It would be quite as wonderful as Cinde- 
rella's being changed into a Princess, for 
nobody would know her, that's certain : she 
might come and astonish us all. (Alice 
stops suddenly and sighs.) But it is no use 
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wishing for fairies, for they won't come, nor 
any one like a fairy, young, rich, and beau- 
tiful, like those nice ladies in story books, 
who couie in just at the right minute, and 
make every body happy. I do not know 
one in the whole village that is at all likely 
to help us. Then there is this cruel letter. 
The steward never can mean it, but mother 
thinks he does, and looks so sad. I never 
thought we should be so miserable as this. 
And poor Edith! but I will not think of 
it, for I must look cheerful, if I can, for 
mother's sake : and here she comes. 
Enter Mrs. Goodman, leaning for support 

en Edith, 

Alice, (Drawing forward the large chair,) 
Dear mother, sit down here. See, I have 
made a nice screen of your old cloak, you 
will feel no draught, and here is my little 
stool for your feet. 

Mrs, Goodman. (Sits down, looking sad 
and ill. Strokes the head of Alice affec- 
tionately^ as she stoops to kiss her.) My 
poor child ! what will become of you ? 
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Alice. Do not be sad for me, dear 
mother, I am young and strong, and can 
bear a great deal. Oh, you do not know 
how much I can bear. But you, mother, 
how cold your hand is ! dear, dear ! it is 
like a stone. (Rubs her mother's handy and 
hides her face to conceal her tears,) 

Mrs. Goodman. Edith, my love, I have 
been thinking how I could raise some 
money to pay the steward. There are 
some few things I could part with : there is 
my watch, which my husband gave me, 
and a ring which was my mother's. 

Edith. Wait, dear aunt, till to-morrow. 
Perhaps we may find other means. (Aside.) 
Mary must soon be back. 

Mrs. Goodman. There are no other 
means, my love. It will be a month before 
I receive any money, and the steward re- 
fuses to wait. 

Alice. But, surely he will relent: he 
cannot really mean to turn us out of doors. 

Mrs. Goodman. My poor, poor children ! 
(Covers her fojce and weeps. Mary taps 
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gently at the door^ Edith softly opens it, and 
they stand talking in a low voice behind Mrs. 
Goodman's chair.) 

Mary. The lady will buy your locket; 
she is delighted with it, went into raptures, 
turned it over and over, and was going to 
give me all the money in her purse, but 
afterwards she said she should prefer seeing 
you, and paying you herself. 

Edith. (Clasping her hands joyfully.) 
You have saved us! Thank you, dear 
Mary ; but I had better go to the lady. 

Mary. She will be here directly. She 
ordered her carriage, and I ran all the way 
to prepare you. 

Mrs. Goodman. (Perceiving Mary.) 
Mary, is it you ? What brings you out so 
late ? Is any thing the matter ? 

Edith. No, dear aunt, only good news. 
Mary has been doing a kind errand for me, 
and you will soon have money to pay the 
steward. 

Alice. (Looking delighted and clapping 
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her hands,) Shall we really have money, 
and not be forced to leave our home. ? 

Mrs, Goodman. My child, what do you 
mean ? Has Mrs. Spoilchild sent ? 

Edith, No, aunt, it is better than that. 
Mary has found a lady who will buy my 
locket. 

Mrs, Goodman, Your locket ! No, 
Edith ! I cannot consent to that— 

(A carriage is heard approaching,) 

Mary. There, the lady is here. I will 
show her the way. [^Goes out, 

Edith, Forgive me, dear aunt, if I op- 
pose your wishes this once. I have taken 
out the hair, which was its chief value to 
me, and I have the miniature, if ever — 
Enter the Countess de Plessis. She looks 

round eagerly^ and fixes her eyes on Edith, 

Mary, (Bringing Edith forward, J My 
lady, this is Edith, of whom I spoke to you, 
who owns the locket. 

Countess, (Continues gazing at Edith 
without speaking,) (Aside,) She is like 
my son, very like.— Oh ! if it should be his 
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child ! (Aloud.) What is yoar name, my 
dear ? 

Edith. (Embarrassed.) I am called 
Edith Goodman, madam. 

Countess. (With a disappointed air.) 
Edith Goodman ? (Aside.) Then it cannot 
be. Yet there is a striking resemblance ! 
How fortunate I should have esteemed my- 
self had this interesting girl been indeed 
my son's lost Emilie ! (Shows the locket.) 
But did I not understand that this is 
yours ? 

Edith. It is, madam. 

Countess. It is a valuable trinket, to be 
in the possession of a young girl like you > 
It is a French trinket too ? Have you any 
objection to tell me how you obtained it ? 

Mrs. Goodman. (Rising with difficulty^ 
and coming forward.) Your ladyship will 
have the goodness to excuse my niece, but 
this locket must not be parted with ; in- 
deed I cannot permit her to sell it 

Countess, What ! would she then sell it 
N 2 
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without your knowledge ? So young, and 
already covetous ! 

Alice. Covetous ! Edith covetous ! how 
unjust ! But never mind, dear Edith. 
(Throws her arms round her necky arid kisses 
her affectionately.) The lady does not know 
you as we do. 

Mrs. Goodman. You mistake me, madam, 
Edith is too generous, and I must prevent 
her making so great a sacrifice. Distress 
has fallen upon me, and she would part 
with the most precious thing she has, to 
save us, but I cannot sufier it. 

Countess. (Looking pleased^ and going up 
to Edithy and offering her hand^ which she 
takes and kisses.) Excuse a hasty old wo- 
man! But this locket? (Timing to Mrs. 
Goodman.) It is very valuable to me — 
name any price, and it is yours. 

Edith. Dear aunt ! do pray consent. 
Remember, I still have the miniature. 

Countess. (Quickly.) IMiniature? did 
you say ? Surely you have not the minia- 
ture which my son -— (Stops overpowered.) 
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Edith. Oh, madam ! what do you say ? 
Can you — do you know any thing of this — 
any thing of my parents ? 

Countess. A miniature! Did you say 
you had a miniature ? Show it me. 

Edith, (Snatehes up the miniature^ and 
gives it to the Countess.) Here it is ! Oh, 
do you know it ? 

Countess. (Oozes at the miniature^ with 
deep emotion.) Yes; it is the same. But 
how where did you obtain this pre- 
cious picture? Speak, my child, and tell 
me truly all you know of it. 

Edith. I will, indeed ; but, first, oh, say 
if you know it — is it — is it — my mother ? 

Countess. Your mother! Is not your 
name Goodman ? Is not this your mother ? 

Edith. She has, indeed, been as a mother 
to me ; but I was not born in England. I 
am a French girl. 

(While this is passing the others gather 
round, looking greatly surprised and 
interested.) 

Countess. Then, it may be Emilie. Oh, 
n3 
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speak quickly, how and where did you 
obtain these ? (Showing the locket and 
miniature.) 

Edith. They hung round my father's 
neck, madam ; and as I clung to him on 
the fatal night that I was torn from his 
arms, I grasped them in my hands ; and I 
never saw my father more. 

Mrs. Goodman. Yes, madam; it is, in- 
deed, as she says. When a child she was 
placed in my husband's arms by a stranger; 
and we have never been able to discover 
her parents, or any of her friends. 

Countess. (Greatly agitated.) Was your 
husband steward to the Count de Choisy ? 

Mrs. Goodman. Yes, madam, during 
seven years; but then the Count's estates 
were seized, and he himself was forced to 
fly. I lost my husband soon after; and 
returned a widow to my native village, 
bringing Edith with me. 

Countess. Generous woman ! Never can 
we repay your noble conduct. But, Emilie, 
my child !— my son's lost child ! — you are 
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found. (She embraces Edith ; looks at her, 
and embraces her again, and again.) 

Edith. Is it possible, I have found my 
relations ? My father, does he still live ? 

Countess. He lives, my child, he lives; 
but in anguish for your fate. What hap- 
piness is in store for him ! 

Mary, (Aside.) How little I thought of 
all this good fortune when I took Edith^s 
locket. 

Alice. (Clapping her hands.) I am so 
glad I hardly know what to do. This must 
be the good fairy I was wishing for. 

Countess. (Taking Mrs. Goodman by the 
hand.) Our child's preserver! how much 
we owe you. My son will never forget 
your protection of his Emilie ; it will be his 
first care to make your future life happy. 

Edith. My father, my dear father ! May 
I not go to him ? 

Mrs. Goodman. But where is he, madam ; 
and how was it he never claimed his child ? 

Countess. On the dreadful night your 
husband saw him, he was seized and hurried 
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to prison, from whence he was released to 
be sent with other unfortunates to Nantes, 
to be there murdered. Here he, how- 
ever, effected his escape, but it was only 
by getting on board a vessel, which carried 
him to America. Thus he lost all traces 
of his child, though he never gave up the 
hope of one day finding her again. 

Edith. My poor father ! What miseries 
he has suffered ! 

Mrs. Goodman. Is he then now in Ame- 
rica, madam ? 

Countess. No. On the restoration of order, 
he returned to France, and set every en- 
quiry on foot to discover your husband, 
but in vain, until a few weeks ago, when he 
heard he was dead, and that you had re- 
tired to your native country. 

Edith. And is my father in England ? 

Countess. Alas, no. He is high in the 
Emperor's service, and could not leave his 
post. He sent me all the particulars he 
had obtained, and I hastened hither to try 
to discover you. But your English names 
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embarrassed me ; and but for this good girl 
bringing me the locket, which was my own 
gift to my son, I might never have found 
you. 

Edith. Oh, Mary ! how much I owe to 
your zealous friendship. 

Mary. How fortunate that I did not 
carry the locket to Mr. Pearl, the jeweller ! 
Bat, dear Edith, you will be a great lady ; 
and 

Edith. Never shall I forget your friend- 
ship, Mary. And you, my dear aunt ! how 
can I ever prove my gratitude. 

Mrs. Goodman. My dear Edith, I re- 
joice in your happiness ; but you must not 
think me selfish, madam, if I grieve at the 
thought of parting with her. She has been 
like a daughter to me. Oh, you do not 
know half her worth! (Embraces Edith 
tenderly.) 

Alice. (Weeping.) But, Edith, you 
will not leave us ? You will come back 
to see us ? 

Edith. Oh, yes, Alice, I will come and 
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see you often and often ; and you, my dear 
aunt, will come with me, and see my father, 
that he may thank you for me. 

Countess. Your sorrow, my friends, is 
the highest tribute to my Emilie*s merit; 
and now (smiling J I am sure she will pro?e 
all she looks. But we must compose our- 
selves after this happy discovery ; and you, 
my dear Emilie, shall have time and means 
to make all your friends happy before I 
take you away. You must tell me all your 
wishes for them and yourself. 

Edith. Then, indeed, I shall be happy. 
(Whispers to Mary.) The farm is not 
taken that your mother wished for; we 
will surprise her with it. 

Mary. Oh, Edith ! how kind to think 
of that ! 

Countess. And now, my dear grand- 
daughter, I must carry you back to the 
inn, for to-night, for I have much to tell 
and to hear. But, first, let me settle the 
business I came about, which, you know, 
was to pay for my locket— my precious 
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locket ! Alice, here is my purse. I hear 
you are an excellent little nurse; provide 
every thing your mother requires. Make 
up a blazing fire; and I Yfill see if my land- 
lady can send a supper suitable for so joy- 
ful an occasion. Your mother looks as if 
she would be better now her children are 
happy. 

Mrs. Goodman. Oh, madam, I feel better 
already. 

Countess. I heard something of a hard 
steward. He shall have his money to- 
morrow ; and as he wants to sell this cot- 
tage, you shall be the purchaser. 

Alice. She must be a real fairy ! I never 
was so happy ! 

Mrs. Ooodman. You are too good, ma- 
dam, too good 

Countess. Too good ! My son will think 
nothing too good for the preserver of his 
child ! Besides, I am sure it will be Emi- 
lie's greatest happiness to provide for your 
future comfort. 

Edith. Yes, dear aunt, this will be happi. 
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ness indeed ! and that alone can make me 
happy in leaving you all for a while. 

Countess. We must now say farewell, for 
to-night ; and C turning to the audience) may 
this happy evening ever be remembered by 
us all with pleasure. 

Curtain falls. 



THE END. 
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Lady Morton. 

Lady Talbot— Sister of Lady Morton , and Wife of 
Colonel Talbot. 

Abbliitb — Daughter of Lady Morton. 
CLARA^Daughter of Lady Morton, and extremely 
curious. 

ROSB f 

> Daughters of the Gardener. 
Janbt) 

Colon BL Talbot — Penonnage Muei — An Officer who 
joined the Pretender, and is now in concealment. 



The Scene is laid in the Hall of Morton Manor House, 
and changes in the Second Act to the Garden. 
Time — early in the Morning. 



Cj&e Curuius #trL 



ACT I. 

Scene. — The Hall in Morton Manor House. 
— A Sofa with books lying about; before 
it stands a table with work, and writing 
materials. — Bookshelves, Globes, ^c. 

Adeline and Clara coming in from another 
apartment, 

Clara. There is no use in your running 
away from me, Adeline, for I am deter- 
mined to find out what you are doing ; so 
you may as well tell me at once. 

Adeline. (Smiling.) I am doing nothing 
just now but putting away my work. 

Clara. Well, then, what you are going 
to do, which is all the same. Did not I see 
you put something in your pocket, just as 
you saw me coming? . 
o2 
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Adeline, (Looking vexed.) You watch 
me closely, Clara. I think you would be 
better employed in watching yourself, and 
not in teazing me with these incessant ques- 
tions and suspicions. 

Clara. Oh, indeed, so you are angry at 
last ! My own quiet, placid sister Adeline 
angry 1 Well ! that is something, however. 
Now, I know I am right. 

Adeline, Bight ! in what, pray ? 

Clara, Ha, ha ! It is your turn to be 
curious now, is it? 

Adeline. Not at all. You need not tell 
me if you do not wish. 

Clara. Mighty fine ! As if you would 
not give the best thing you possess to know 
what I have found out. 

Adeline. (Trying in vain not to look 
anxious,) If you have found out the secret, 
why do you want me to tell it you ? 

Clara. (Exultingly,) So, I have caught 
you. Then there is a secret ? 

Adeline, How can you stoop to such 
meanness, Clara ? Why do you lower your- 
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self in the opinion of your best friends, 
and expose yourself to mama*s displeasure, 
by indulging this paltry curiosity, which 
you have so often promised to correct. 

Clara. (Throwing back her head with a 
look of anger,) You may spare your lec- 
ture, sister. My faults are no affair of 
yours ; and if they were, and you are so 
anxious to cure them, you had better be 
less mysterious, and then there would be 
no secret to discover. 

Adeline. I am not mysterious, because I 
do not tell you all you want to know. 

Clara. Yes, you are. Did not I see you 
yesterday whispering with Rose, the gar- 
dener's daughter? and when you saw me, 
in a moment you put your finger on your 
lips, and cried, hush ! and looked so solemn, 
as if you were settling a matter of vast im- 
portance, which I, forsooth, was not worthy 
to be entrusted with ! 

Adeline. Why should you be surprised 
at my talking to Rose ? You know mama 
o3 
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allows her to come here, and wishes us to 
take an interest in her. 

Clara, (Looking full in Adeline's face.) 
And pray was it interest in her which made 
you give her a letter ? And tell her to let 
no one see her with it ? 

Adeline, You are right, Clara. No, it 
was not interest in her which induced me 
to speak to her yesterday, and I am wrong 
to endeavour to avoid your questions by 
equivocation. Truth is always the best. 
Listen to me, then ; there is a secret with 
which I am entrusted, and which 1 cannot 
tell you. Now are you satisfied ! 

Clara, Not in the least. Why cannot 
you tell me this prodigious secret ? You 
are only two years older than I am ; and I 
do not see that you are so vastly wiser, 
that your advice and assistance should be 
worth so much more than mine. 

Adeline, This is nonsense. Mama has 
forbidden my speaking to you on the sub- 
ject. 

Clara, (Looking mortified,) Mama has 
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forbidden you to tell it me ? (Aside,) She 
has not forbidden me to find it out though. 

Adeline. Yes ; so do not ask me any 
more questions, but assist me to put ainray 
our books and work. Aunt Talbot is com- 
ing here, and the sofa is covered with our 
things. (Both sisters fold up their work, 
and replfice the books on the shelves.) 

Clara. That is another mystery. My 
Aunt Talbot's coming, when nobody ex- 
pected her. I know mama thought she 
was at Edinburgh, with Uncle Talbot. 
Poor uncle ! he has not been heard of since 
the battle. I do hope he escaped ! 

Adeline. (Sighing.) My dear uncle ! 
How kind he always was to us. 

Clara. He was the kindest, dearest 
uncle ! And, with all my thoughtlessness, 
Adeline, I think of him very often; and 
would give every thing I have to hear that 
he were safe. I wonder if Aunt Talbot 
knows where he is ? 

Adeline. (Appearing uneasy.) Let us 
make haste, Clara. We ought to go out, 
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and take our morning exercise in the gar- 
den. 

Clara-, (With a meaning look,) Yes, my 
cunning sister. Rose is there by this time, 
I suppose, and will be waiting for your 
second letter ! 

Adeline. How can you be so teasing, 
Clara ! Are you ready ? 

Clara. Quite ready to attend your lady- 
ship. (Makes ker sister a mock curtsey.) 
So you need not expect to have another 
secret correspondence this morning. But 
here comes my aunt. How sad she looks. 
JSnter Lady Talbot, tke young people go 
forward to meet ker. 

Clara. Good morning, aunt. 

Adeline, I hope you slept well, dear 
aunt, after your long journey ? 

Lady Talbot. Sleep, my dear niece, sel- 
dom visits the pillow of the anxious and 
sorrowful ; but I thank you for your kind 
wish. (Stoops and kisses ker.J 

Adeline. (Witk a look of intelligence wkick 
is perceived by Clara.) We were going to 
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walk in the garden, as mama desired. 
When we return, I will come to you, aunt, 
if you will allow me. 

Lady Talbot. (Eagerly,) Oh, yes, my 
child ; come to me the moment you return. 
(Recollecting herself ^ and speaking with af- 
fected indifference,) I have letters to write, 
but they will be finished before you return, 
when I shall be glad to see you. Shall 
you be long absent ? 

Clara. O dear, yes, aunt, we always walk 
for two hours. Mama wishes us to take as 
much exercise as possible, when the wea- 
ther permits. 

Adeline. If you desire it, aunt, I am sure 
mama would allow me to come in sooner. 
I will be with you in less than an hour. 

Lady Talbot. Thank you, my dear Ade- 
line ; and now, do not let me detain you. 
I will write my letters whilst you are away. 
(Goes to the table^ where writing materials 
are placed, and sits down. Adeline and 
Clara leave the room,) 

Lady Talbot. (Alone.) How anxious I 
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feel ! A weight oppresses my spirits that I 
cannot shake off. Yet my dear husband is 
safe for the present, and will soon be out of 
the reach of pursuit. I will try to turn my 
thoughts to more cheerful prospects, and 
hope for brighter days. 
Enter Lady Morton, who takes a chair, 
and seats herself near Lady Talbot. 

Lady Morton. At length I am able to 
converse with you alone, my dear sister. I 
have given your letter, informing your hus- 
band of your arrival here, to Adeline, who 
will send it to him by Rose, the daughter 
of our faithful gardener. You remember 
James Greentree, who used to gather us 
the finest nuts, and present us with haw- 
thorn on May-day ? 

Lady Talbot. Perfectly: he was always 
an honest and attached servant, and I am 
rejoiced to find him still here. He will 
never betray one of his master's family. 

Lady Morton. Never ! At first he wished 
to let no one know of Colonel Talbot's place 
of concealment but himself; but afterwards, 
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fearing that his frequent visits to the Wood 
House in the park might be noticed in 
these suspicious times, he requested leave 
to entrust the secret to his daughter Hose, 
an active intelligent child, who has for 
some days carried our messages, and taken 
the Colonel his food. 

Lady Talbot. But is it safe to trust so 
young a child ? 

Lady Morton. Quite safe, I sincerely 
believe, or Greentree would not have ad- 
vised it. Rose has discretion beyond her 
years, and I will answer myself for her 
being trust-worthy. 

Lady Talbot. How fearful I feel lest 
some inadvertence should betray us, and 
ruin all. If we can but keep the secret 
of my husband's concealment a few days 
longer, our friend. Captain Trevis, will be 
off the coast, who has engaged to convey 
him to France, where he can remain in 
safety until these troubles have blown over. 
Would that these anxious days were safely 
i! 
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Lady Morton. Do not be cast down, my 
dear sister. Even supposing the worst to 
happen. Colonel Talbot is beloved and es- 
teemed by those who differ from his political 
sentiments, and we know he has warm 
friends near the duke. 

Lady Talbot. These will not have power 
to save him, should he be taken. The 
duke has shown himself a severe judge. 

Lady Morton. (Cheerfully.) But he will 
not be taken. Come, come, my dear sister, 
lay aside these causeless fears, and tell me 
what you think of my children. It is more 
than a year since you saw them: do you 
think them altered ? 

Lady Talbot. They are both much grown, 
and seem to be in every respect what your 
children, my dear sister, should be. Ade- 
line, especially, is the very image of what 
you once were. 

Lady Morton. She is the greatest bless- 
ing I possess ; scarcely from her cradle has 
she given me a moment's uneasiness. But 
what think you of Clara? she is generally 
the i&vourite willi strau^ets. 
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Zady Talbot. She appears amiable, and 
of a lively temper ; but she has a restless, 
inquisitive look, which, I know not why, 
makes me seek to avoid her. 

Lady Morton. Alas! you have discovered 
her unhappy disposition. A prying, busy 
curiosity is her great fault. 

Lady Talbot. Indeed ! Do you think she 
will endeavour to discover our secret ? 

Lady Morton. No, I trust not ; for she 
has been frequently reproved for this child- 
ish habit, and has promised to correct it. 

Lady Talbot. Does she know of her 
uncle's danger, and of his present place of 
concealment ? 

Lady Morton. She knows that Colonel 
Talbot joined the army of Prince Charles, 
and was in the fatal battle of CuUoden, but 
she is ignorant of his being here. 

Lady Talbot. (After musing thoughtfully 
a few moments.) I own I feel uneasy. There 
was an eager curiosity in her manner, which 
makes me fear that she suspects us. 

Lady Morton. Indeed, sister. I trust 
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these fears are groundless : but I will send 
for Clara, and give her some occupation 
within doors, which shall prevent her from 
watching Adeline, who must now be seeking 
Rose to give her your letter. Excuse me 
for a few minutes; I will return imme- 
diately. ^Goes out hastily. 



END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT II. 

Scene. — The Garden. — A distant View cf 
the Park, in which stands a ruined buHd" 
inffy used as a Wood-house. 

Enter Adeline, and afterwards Rose. 

Adeline. At length I am free from the 
presence of my curious sister. How for- 
tunate that mama sent for her, for she 
seemed determined not to lose sight of me 
for an instant. But here comes Rose. 

Rose. (Running in.) I am sorry, Miss^ 
not to come sooner ; but I saw Miss Clara 
was with you, so I hid myself behind the 
bushes for fear she should question me 
again. 

Adeline. Again ! Why, has she talked 
to you of her suspicions ? 

Rose. Has she talked ! Whyj Miss, she 
waylaid me at seven o'clock this morning, 
when I came, as usual, for the milk for my 
p2 
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mother; and she asked me a hundred ques- 
tions, if she asked me one, that she did. 

Adeline, Is it possible ! 
* Rose, If she is not a curious young lady ! 
And she asked me what I went so oftei^ 
across the Park for ? 

Adeline, (Alarmed,) Did she ? Surely, 
she cannot have discovered where you go 
to? 

Rose, Not quite yet, Miss. But she 
watches, from her window, all as comes 
and goes to the house ; and so she saw me 
going that way very often, she said, though 
I cannot think she could ; for you know, 
Jkliss 

Adeline, (Interrupting her.) Never mind 
Miss Clara, now. Rose ; though I am glad 
you have told me, as mama must be in- 
formed that she suspects our secret. Let 
us lose no time, for fear we should be in- 
terrupted. Here is a letter. (Draws a 
letter out of her pochet^ and gives it to Rose.) 
Mama desires you will carry it to my 
uncle, and tell him that my aunt begs be 
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will be careful, and keep quite close in his 
concealment all day ; and when it is dark 
she will come herself, and acquaint him 
with the plan arranged for his escape. 

Hose, (Takes the letter^ and hides it in 
her dress,) Yes, Miss, I will go as soon as 
I can ; but Master Thomas, who belongs 
to the officer at the inn, has been nut- 
gathering, ill-luck to him! close by the 
Wood-house all morning; and you know, 
Miss, I must not go within sight of him. 

Adeline. How unfortunate ! Surely he 
might gather his nuts somewhere else. 

Rose. That's just what I told him. Miss. 
And I told him, too, that the nuts were not 
nearly so good as those in the great wood. 
But he only laughed, and said he never 
saw finer, and he supposed I wanted to 
keep them all to myself. 

Adeline. You should not have said so, 
Rose. Never tell an untruth, even for a 
good purpose. 

Hose. I won't, Miss, again ; for it don't 
answer. My father always says, lies never 
p 3 
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bring good to nobody ; and I suppose it is 
so, for Master Thomas has not stirred an 
inch. 

Adeline. Well, Rose, watch your oppor- 
tunity, and go as soon as you can ; for I 
must return to my aunt, who is, I know, 
anxiously awaiting me. ^Rose going. 

Stay, Rose, I forgot to ask if my dear 
uncle was as well in health as usual. Did 
he obtain any rest last night? My aunt is 
sure to enquire. 

Rose. His honour looks pale, I can't 
say, Miss, but he does, and no wonder ; but 
he says he is well, and he eat some break- 
fiist this morning. 

Adeline. My poor uncle! But I hope 
this trouble will soon pass away, and that 
we shall be happy once more. Be careful, 
Rose. Remember, my uncle's life depends 
upon your prudence. [^Goes out 

Rose. (Looking after her.) There goes a 
nice young lady ! Yes ; I'll be careful, if 
only to please her. But that Miss Clara f 
she is like our magpie, always putting her 
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lilly head in where she's not wanted. 

Why, I would not give my straw hat (toss- 

ing her hat up by the string) to be like her, 

with all her fine clothes, and grand airs ; 

she's nothing but a common child after all ! 

[Exit 
Clara running in hastUg. 

I saw them here a minute ago, I am sure, 
and now they are gone. This is the way 
they always serve me. Mama sent for me, 
but as she was not in her dressing-room, 
there must have been some mistake : at all 
events, Mama could not want me directly, 
and I will go again to her presently. Mean- 
while I should like to find Rose, and ask 
her if Adeline has given her another letter. 
(Looking out.) There she goes, I declare ; 
out of the little gate into the park, where I 
saw her pass so often yesterday. I'll foUow, 
and watch where she goes to. [Runs out. 

Enter Lady Morton, Ladt Talbot, and 
Adeline. 
Lady Morton. I cannot think where 
Clara* is ? I sent for her, intending to give 
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her some work which should employ her 
several hours ; but on returning to my 
room she was not there. 

Adeline, Clara went to seek you, Mama, 
when nurse gave her your message. Per- 
haps she sought you in the hall. 

Lady Talbot No, my love. Clara did 
not come there. I have seen nothing of 
her since she went out with you. 

Lady Morton. ("Appearing uneasy,) I 
wish I had not suflFered her to leave my 
sight. Where can she be ? 

Lady Talbot. I thought I saw her run- 
ning down the shrubbery walk as we en- 
tered the garden. 

Lady Morton. Surely not. What could 
bring her there? Adeline, my child, do 
you think she suspects our secret? 

Adeline. I am afraid that she does, 
Mama ; but at present she is quite ignorant 
of its importance. Clara only thinks there 
is something which we wish to conceal from 
her. 

Lady Talbot. Is she aware that Rose is 
in our confidence \ 
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Adeline. Yes, aunt, she is. She saw me 
give her your letter yesterday. 
Lady Talbot. How unfortunate ! 
Lady M&rton. You greatly alarm me, 
Adeline. (Aside.) Oh, if my child should 
by her idle curiosity lead to the discovery 
of Colonel Talbot's retreat, and bring his 
head to the block! What a dreadful 
thought ! 

(Lady Morton and Lady Talbot regard 

each other toith anxious looksj as 

they walk slowly up and down^ ap* 

parently uncertain how to act. At 

length Adeline^ who is looking down 

the walkf cries out, J 

Adeline. Mama ! here comes Janet, run* 

ning so fast, and carrying something in 

her hand. 

Lculy Talbot. Who is Janet, sister ? 

Lady Morton. Rose's youngest sister. 

Do not alarm yourself, she is too young to 

be entrusted with important tidings. 

Enter Janbt, out of breath, and holding her 

hands carefully closed as if carrying some" 
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thing; she stops abruptly on seeing the 

ladies^ and drops a low curtsey. 

Lady Morton. Well, Janet, and what 
have you there ? 

Janet. (Curtseying when she begins and 
ends her speech.) Please, my lady, father 
sent it. It's for Miss Adeline. 

Adeline. For me, Janet? What is it? 

Janet, (Laughing.) Oh, Miss! It is so 
droll! 

Adeline. What is so droll ? 

Janet. So droll in father to send it you, 
Miss; but he said you wanted it very 
much, very much indeed, and I must 
bring it you directly. 

Adeline. I do not know any thing I want 
very much indeed. But let me see what it 
is. (Tries to open Janets hands.) 

Janet. Oh, no. Miss. You must not 
open my hands, or it will fly away. 

Lady Talbot, (Advancing.) Fly away! 
What does she mean ? 

Jan£t. Why, please my lady, a fly will 
fly away, and it's that I have got here. 
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All. A fly: 

Janet. Yes, Miss ; yes, my lady ; it's 
nothing at all but a fly, and not a pretty 
one neither ! 

Lady Morton. (Eagerly J Who gave it 
you, child ? and what were you told to say 
to us ? 

Janet. Nothing at all to you, my lady. 
Father gave me this fly. (Opens her hands 
and the fly escapes.) Oh, dear, it's gone ! 
What will father say ? He was so earnest 
with me to be sure not to lose it, but bring 
it to Miss Adeline, and say he sent it. 

Lady Morton. (In a low voice to Lady 
Talbot.) There is surely some meaning in 
this? 

Lady Talbot. What, in sending Adeline 
a fly ? Yes ; I have it — ay?y. My husband 
must^y; that is the meaning. How dull 
we are. Adeline, my child, show me the 
way, and let me warn my husband of his 
danger. 

Lady Morton. (Stopping her.) Stay, my 
dearest sister, or you will ruin your husband 
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instead of saving him. If this is a warning, 
your steps are watched. 

Adeline. I will go, aunt. No one will 

notice me. I will run through the wood, 

and be back again in a few moments. 

(Whispers to her mother y who mahes a sign of 

consent,) 

Janet. (Aside.) What a fuss they make 
about a fly ! No wonder father was so 
particular about it. Well, gentlefolks are 
not like us, that's certain. 

Adeline. Janet, come with me. I want 
you to go and seek Rose. 

\^Adeline and Janet go out together. 

Lady Talbot. (Leans against a tree for 
support.) How shall I bear up against 
this dreadful blow ? He will, he must be 
taken ! 

Lady Morton. Do not gfive way to des- 
pair. Our fears may deceive us ; and the 
singular present may be mere accident. 

Lady Talbot. Oh, no, no. I feel, too 
surely, it was sent as a warning. Bat, 
hark ! what cry is that ? 
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Lady Morton, It sounds like Clara's 
voice. Oh, my child ! if this misfortune is 
your work ! 

Clara rushes in^ and throws herself at Lady 
Talbot's feet. 

Clara. Forgive me— oh, forgive me. He 
is taken, and I have done it. 

Lady Morton. You, Clara ? 

(Lady Talbot faints ; Lady Morton sup- 
ports her^ and turns reproachfully 
to her daughter.) 

Lady Morton. Unhappy girl ! see what 
misery you have caused. 

Clara. (Weeping bitterly.) Oh, mama! 
I did not know it was my uncle— indeed, 
indeed I did not. 

Lady Morton, (Putting her sorrowfully 
aside.) Call assistance. Where is Adeline ? 

Clara. Mama, mama, do not drive me 
from you ! Adeline is with my uncle. 
She came to save him, but it was too late. 
My curiosity discovered his hiding place to 
the officer who followed me, and who took 
Q 
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him the very moment I perceived my fatal 
error. 

Lady Talbot (Slowly coming to herself,) 
Where am I ? What has happened ? 
Clara ! Oh ! I remember now. (Places 
her hand before her eyes^ as if to avoid the 
sight of Claray who retires weeping.) 

Lady Morton. Do you feel better, my 
dear sister ? 

Lady Talbot. I shall never feel better. 
Bat my husband ! can I not see him ? 

Lady Morton. If you can bear me to 
leave you, I will go and learn what has 
become of Colonel Talbot ; and if 

Lady Talbot, Let me go. 

Lady Morton. Nay, indeed, you cannot. 

Lady Talbot. I can — I must go to my 
husband. If death awaits, I will, at least, 
attend him, and sooth his last hours. 
. Lady Morton. Stay a moment ! Here 
is Rose, she will tell us all. 

JSnter Rose. 

Rose. (In tears.) Ladies! — my poor 
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mistress! — to think of his honour being 
betrayed here ! It is hard. 

Lady Morton. Restrain your grief, and 
relate how this dreadful misfortune hap- 
pened. 

Lady Talbot. Let me hear all. 

Hose. Don't be angry with Miss Clara, 
my lady. That tall Master Thomas, the 
officer's son, it is his doing chiefly. He 
beard Miss Clara question me yesterday 
about the letter Miss Adeline gave me ; 
and she said so much of there being some 
great secret kept from her, that he thought 
there must be one, and told his father : so 
what must he do, but set him ill-naturedly 
to watch, and try if he could discover what 
the secret was. And then Miss Clara had 
talked a great deal about my Lady Tal- 
bot's coming so unexpectedly ; and alto- 
gether Master Thomas's father suspected 
the colonel was somewhere here. 

Clara. Oh ! mama, do not look so re. 
proachfully at me. I never, never will try ^ 
to discover a secret again. 
ft2 
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Lady Morton. Poor girl ! This will em- 
bitter all your future life. Go on, Rose. 

Hose, Why, then, my lady, the officer 
has been watching all day, only not in 
sight. My father found it out; and not 
daring to come himself, for he was watched 
too, he sent a hint of his honour's danger 
to Miss Adeline, hoping she might under- 
stand the warning, and get his honour 
away. . But, unfortunately. Miss Clara 
came after me into the Park ; and the 
officer saw her, and followed her to the 
Wood-house: and just as she was so sur-. 
prised at finding his honour, the officer 
looked over her shoulder, and drew out 
his sword, and his honour was taken before 
he had time to run away. 

JEnter Janet, breathless. 

Janet, News ! My lady, news ! 

All What news ? 

Janet. Oh, such news ! Father is gone 
to the old Wood-house to tell it somebody 
there ; and he bid me come quick, and tell 
it yoa. 
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Lady Morton. Alas ! there can be no 
good news for us now. 

Lady Talbot. Do you say your father is 
gone to the Wood-house ? Can it be pos- 
sible that 

Lady Morton. Tell us quickly, Janet, 
what news you are sent with ? 

Janet. I don't quite know, my lady ; 
but the coach as stops at the great inn 
brought it, and father's so glad, and 
mother's so glad, and all the village is 
glad, and they are shouting now. Don't 
you hear them, my lady ? 

Lady Talbot. How torturing is this sus- 
pense. Cannot you tell us, child, what the 
news is about ? What do the people say ? 
What are they glad for ? 

Janet. I believe, my lady, (curtseying^) 
it's something about forgiving every body, 
and nobody's to be hanged any more. 

Lady Talbot. (Clasping her hands.) Oh! 
my sister, it must be so. A pardon has 
been proclaimed ; my husband is safe ! 

Lady Morton. (Embracing her.) My 
q3 
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dearest sister, how I rejoice with you. It 
mast be so, and the long expected amnesty 
has at length been granted. 

Enter Adeline, leading in Colonel 

Talbot. 
Adeline. Mama ! Aunt ! Here is my 
dear uncle. He is no prisoner, but free — 
free for ever. Oh, I am so happy ! 

(They mutually embrace each other. 

Colonel Talbot retires to a little 

distance, and appears to be talking 

earnestly to Lady Talbot.) 

Lady Morton. Is it, then, true, that a 

general pardon has been proclaimed ? Tell 

me how the joyful news arrived ? I can 

scarcely yet believe it. 

Adeline. Yes, mama, it is, indeed, true. 
I heard the officer tell my uncle that an 
express, bearing the happy intelligence, 
ought to have reached him last night ; but 
the man*s horse fell with him, and he was 
so severely hurt as to be unable to proceed, 
but waited, and came on by the coach 
which has just reacVved t\ve village. The 
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officer, on reading his despatch, imme- 
diately released my uncle, with many 
apologies for having, as he said, been too 
hasty in the discharge of his duty. I won- 
der, mama, a man should ever consider it 
his duty to take away the life of another ? 

Lady Morton. Yet so it is, my child ; and 
this is called honour. But where is Clara ? 

Clara. (Advancing timidly,) Mama, 
you can never love me again ! You can 
never trust me ! 

Lady Morton. If this dreadful lesson is 
remembered, Clara, and you learn by it to 
conquer a mean and disgraceful habit, I 
shall love you still. My trust will return 
when you have proved that you deserve it. 
(Kisses her,) It may be a happy day for 
us all, if it not only restores your uncle to 
liberty, but gives you to us a better and a 
happier child. 

Lady Talbot, f Coming forward. ) I too 
must have my share in this happy forgive- 
ness. (Embraces Clara.) And you, Ade- 
line, and Rose, (takes a hand of each,) how 
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can I ever repay your zealous affection, and 
early prudence for your friends. Sister, 
you must spare me Hose. My old at- 
tendant is growing somewhat infirm, and 
wants a young assistant. Would you like 
to live with me, Bose ? 

Hose. (Making a low curtsey,) Oh, yes, 
my lady, very much ; that is, (hesitating J 
if I may see Miss Adeline sometimes. 

Lady Talbot. (Smiling.) I promise you 
shall not lose sight of Miss Adeline. And 
now, sister, I am ready to follow you to the 
house, and join in the festivities with which 
we will celebrate this happy day. With 
ray husband restored to me, I feel quite 
strong again. 

Lady Morton, We will hasten to give 
orders for a general holiday and rejoicing. 
There shall be a dinner to-morrow for all 
our poorer neighbours, and Rose's father 
shall preside, when we will try to make 
every body who sees us as happy as our- 
selves. [ Curtain falls. 

TB.B E.t(I>. 
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SCENE I. 

Scene — A room in Lady Fretful! s house, — 
Breakfast on the table, — Lady Fretful 
seated in an easy chair, her feet on a 
cushiony with a handkerchief tied over her 
head, and a large shawl torapped round 
her, — Betty waiting. 

Lady Fretful and Betty. 

Lady Fretful, Oh dear ! oh dear ! what 
a night I have had ! Such sights, and 
such sounds ! 

Betty. (Aside.) Sounds truly! what 
with scolding, crying, and snoring, there 
was no sleep for me, I'm sure. (Aloud,) 
Will you take a little breakfast, my lady, 
and may be your ladyship will feel better. 

Lady Fretful, Better, indeed ! I tell 
you I shall never be better; but I know 
what you want. 
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Betty. Indeed, my lady, I only want to 
see your ladyship better. 

Lady Fretful, Yes you do. You want 
to go to the fair ; but it's no use you think- 
ing of it. When I'm so ill I can't be left, 
and I won't. 

Betty, Oh no, my lady, not left certainly ; 
but my Lady Fanny Fidget said she would 
come and stay with your ladyship while I 
was away. 

Lady Fretful. (Looking up inexpressibly 
shocked.) And is it possible, Betty ? And 
so you really would leave me with my tire- 
some niece, Lady Fanny Fidget; and in 
my dislocated health! Well, I did not 
think you would ask such a thing ! 

Betty, Please, my lady, my father and 
brother are come to town, and your lady- 
ship does not approve of their coming here. 

Lady Fretful. Certainly not. I cannot 
bear strange people about. 

Betty. And I have not seen my father— 

Lady Fretful. That's no matter. Did 
not I graciously promise, Betty, when you 
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were promoted to wait upon me, that I 
would myself be a mother to you. Yes, I 
myself; and father, and brother, and all, — 
BO long as you deserved it ! So say no 
more about it, but pour out my coffee. 

(Betty pours out Oie coffee^ and offers the 
rolls,) 

Lady Fretful. (Sipping her coffee^ and 
eating.) I have no appetite, no appetite 
at all. I only eat from a high sense of 
duty; the duty I owe to my fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Betty. (Aside.) I think it would be 
more like duty to make them happy. Oh, 
my poor father ! I must get to see him, 
and tell him of the place I heard of for 
him, which he so much wants. It is very 
hard if I cannot have one hour ! 

Lady Fretful. Now, do not look cross, 
Betty, because you are vexed: there is 
nothing so wrong as being cross. Besides, 
you will spoil my appetite. (Goes on eat- 
ing.) 

B 
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Betty, (Pouring out another cup of coffee,) 
Father has been very ill, my lady, and I 
want sadly to see him. 

Lady Fretful, (Putting down her knife 
and fork hastily ^ and drawing bach alarmed.) 
Very ill, girl ! very ill, do you say ? 

Betty, (Putting her apron to her eyes,) 
Yes, my lady. He was very ill all last 
winter ; and the doctor said 

Lady Fretful, It was infectious ! I dare 
say. And you never told me ! You little 
hypocritical, deceiving 

Betty, Indeed, my lady, I never de- 
ceived you. I often told your ladyship 
how bad father had the rheumatism. 

Lady Fretful, The rheumatism ! Oh, 
is that all ? Give me my footstool, girl ; 
and pray don't look so low spirited, or you 
will take away the little appetite I have. 
Heigho ! How many daily and hourly 
trials, I may say, fall on my devoted head ! 
(Draws near the table^ and resumes eating 
her breakfast.) 

Betty. (Busying herself with the tea cups.) 
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Will your ladyship be pleased to have any 
thing more ? 

Lady Fretful, Why, I think I could 
manage to eat that small patty. 

Betty. And this mutton chop with it, 
my lady ? 

Lady Fretful. Well, yes. You may put 
it on my plate, though I know I can't eat 
it. (Goes on eating for some time.) 

Betty. (Looks at her impatiently from 
time to time^ and mutters^) — Oh ! dear, 
she will never have done ! and my father 
must be wondering I have not met him at 
the lodge, as I promised, an hour ago. 

Lady Fretful. The coffee, Betty, is not 
strong enough ; and these patties are baked 
a few minutes too long. 

(A gentle knock heard at the door. Betty 
goes to open it^ and says,) 

Betty. It is Miss Emily, my lady ; and 
she wishes to know if she may come in ? 

Lady Fretful. Yes ; she may come now. 
I think I have finished. (Sinks back lan- 
guidly in her chair.) 

r2 
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Emily. (Running up and embracing Lady 
Fretful.) Good morning, grandmama. I 
hope you slept well last night, and feel 
better. 

Betty. (Aside.) If any thing could 
make her better, it would be the sight of 
Miss Emily's cheerful face. 

Ixidy Fretful. No, my love ; I did not 
sleep well. How can you ask me, when 
you know I never get a wink of sleep. 

Emily. (Playfully.) What, never! 
grandmama? Not one little wink all 
night ? 

Lady Fretful. Nonsense, child! how 
sillily you talk. Nature sometimes obliges 
ine to drop my eyelids, but I never sleep. 

Emily. What do you do, then, grand- 
mama ? Dream ? 

Lady Fretful. Sometimes. Yes, some- 
times I dream ; but such dreams ! 

Emily. Dear! I wish I did: I should 
so like to dream such nice dreams. 

Lady Fretful. Pooh ! child. Now, don't 
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look SO pleased. I wonder what you can 
always look so pleased about. 

Emily. (Looking grave.) But, indeed, I 
am not pleased this morning, for I have 
heard some sad news ; and I came to tell 
you that 

Lady Fretful. (Hastily.) Do not tell 
me any bad news, child ; my nerves really 
will not bear it, and so Dr. Flatter tells 
me. I hate hearing bad news ? 

Emily. But, please, grandmama, do 
hear this ; because I want you to help 
me to make it a little better? 

Lady Fretful. How can I make bad 
news better ? No, no, child. Do not dis- 
turb me with any thing so disagreeable as 
bad news. 

Emily. >( Looks much disappointed.) 
(Aside.) What must I do? 

Betty. I'm sure Miss Emily means 
something kind and good, if your lady- 
ship would hear her. 

Emily. (Puts ker arms coaxingly round 
ker grandmama's neck.) Now do, dear 
r3 
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grandmama ! just let me tell you thia 
once ? 

Lady Fretful. Well, well, child, do as you 
please ; only I am quite unfit for any trial 
of my poor nerves. I am wretchedly ill ! 

Betty. ("Aside. J It is with eating, then, 
I'm sure. 

Emily. Thank you, dear grandmama. 
And now, do you remember good old 
Timothy, Farmer Smart's waggoner ? 

Lady Fretful (Positively.) No ; I do 
not remember any body's waggoner. How 
can you expect, child, I should remember 
such a person ? 

Betty. (Aside.) My father was a coacln 
man ! and it's all the same. Heigho ! 

Emily. Oh, but, grandmama, indeed 
you must remember Timothy- 

Lady Fretful. Must remember! — must^ 
indeed ! How often have I told you, child, 
never to say must. It is highly improper ; 
and I will not remember any thing, or any 
body, with must before it. 

JSmily. Oh dear ! oh dear I I am very 
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sorry ; but you know^, grand mama, it was 
Timothy, who saved narse's little boy when 
be fell into the canal. 

Lady Fretful Children are always fall* 
ing into canals. I believe they were made 
to drown children in. 

Emily, Bat, happily, little Tommy was 
not drowned, grandmama, for good Ti- 
mothy helped him out ; and now he wants 
help himself. 

Lady Fretful, What ! is he in the 
canal? 

Emily, Dear, no ! grandmama. You 
know if he were, he would be drowned 
before you could help him out ; but 

Lady Fretful. (Looking exceedingly 
shocked.) I help him out ! Really, Emily, 
you do not consider who you are talk- 
ing to. 

EmUy. Indeed, indeed, grandmama, if 
you will only listen one minute, I'll explain 
it all. Poor Timothy 

lady Fretful I am tired of hearing of 
poor Timothy, child ! 
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Emily. But, grandtnama, I have not 
told you, yet. He has been run over. 

Lady Fretful (CooUy.) Well, my love, 
what of that ? I have lived to hear of a 
great many waggoners being run over. 
They all expect it, I am told. 

Emily. Expect to be run over ! How 

odd. (Aside.) What shall I do ? I shall 

never get grandmama to give me leave tor 

have Timothy kept at the lodge till he is 

recovered. 

(A loud knock at the door,) 

Lady Fretful. Dear me, who can it be ? 

and these breakfast things not removed. 

Betty, say I am too ill to see 

Lady Fanny Fidget running in as Lady 
Fretful is saying the last words. 

Lady Fanny Fidget. • Not me ? aunt.' 
You are never too ill to see me. And I 
have brought Mrs. Gossip to call upon you. 
(Turning to the door where Mrs. Gossip 
lingers giving some directions to her servant.) 
Here, Mrs. Gossip, you may come in ; my 
aunt is charmed to see you. 
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Betty. (A&ide.) Charmed I Well done, 
Lady Fanny Fidget ! 

Enter Mrs. Gossip. 
Mrs. Gossip. How sweetly kind my 
dear Lady Fretful is ! (Comes bristling in 
and curtseying up to Lady Fretful^ who Ian' 
guidly extends one finger to her^ which she 
takes with both her hands, and exclaims, — 
My dearest Lady Fretful, it is really an 
age since I enjoyed your cheerful society ! 
(Mrs. Gossip turns to embrace Emily. 
Betty places chairs. Lady Fretful 
signs to her to cover the dishes, 
which Betty not seeing, she dex- 
terously drops her handkerchief over 
them.) 
Mrs. Gossip, (Drawing her chair close to 
Lady Fretful.) And pray how are you, 
my dear Lady Fretful ? Better ! hey ? 

Lady Fretful. (Languidly.) Better, Mrs. 

Gossip, is a word I have long ceased to 

know the meaning of. (Sighs, and is going 

to take her handkerchief, but stops herself.) 

Lady Fanny Fidget. (Archly.) You 
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forget, my dear friend, my aunt has been 
on the list of incurables ever since the last 
cold she caught coming from the opera. 

Mrs. Gossip, I am sorry to hear that, 
indeed. I hoped after breakfast (Glancing 
her eye at the table,) I should have found 
her ladyship quite strong. 

Lady Fanny Fidget. But you forget 
again ! My aunt never eats breakfast. 

Lady Fretful. No, I have the smallest 
appetite ! Dr. Flatter says he really won- 
ders how I live. 

Lady Fanny Fidget. (Peeps curiously at 
the breahfast things,) Were you looking 
for your pocket handkerchief, aunt ? 

Lady Fretful. (Hastily,) No, no, my 
dear, I do not want it in the least. 

Lady Fanny Fidget. Pray, aunt, let me 
give it you? (She snatches up the hand^ 
kerchief before Lady Fretful can stop her^ 
and discovers the dishes half empty of patties 
and mutton chops. Laughing.) Oh, aunt, 
what a nice breakfast you have had ! 

Mrs. Gossip. Mutton chops and patties ! 
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Well, to be sure, mutton chops are often 
recommended. My brother always has one 
when he is going out hunting. 

Lady Fanny Fidget, And what charming 
patties ! Well, aunt, I do admire your 
doctor's prescriptions. I have a great mind 
to send for him myself. 

Lady Fretful, ( Who daring these remarks 
has fidgetted in her chair ^ and looked much 
irritated,) Dr. Flatter, niece, knows my 
delicate constitution, and orders these things 
to be put before me, but I can rarely eat 
them. (Turning angrily to Betty,) Why 
do you stand idling there ? Clear the table, 
I tell you, directly. 

Betty. Yes, my lady. (As she removes 
the plates^ Lady Fanny Fidget examines 
them, and nods her head knowingly to Betty, 
and then whispers to Mrs. Gossip.) 

Lady Fanny Fidget. Two patties gone ! 
and one chop ! 

Mrs. Gossip. (Makes signs of astonish' 
ment to Lady Fanny, and then turns to Lady 
Fretful.) Well, my dear Lady Fretful, I 
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am glad to find you have not been dis- 
turbed by the shocking accident that has 
taken place just by your gate. 

Emily. Oh, Mrs. Gossip, have you heard 
of it? 

Mrs. G^fisip. To be sure I have. Miss 
Emily, and I have recounted all the par- 
ticulars of it five times already ! This will 
make the sixth, and it only happened one 
hour and ten minutes ago, by my watch, as 
I knocked at the door. 

Ladj/ Fretful What was it ? Nobody 
has told me. People tell me nothing ! 

Lady Fanny Fidget You will soon hear 
of it, aunt, for all the world's talking of 
nothing else. The most shocking, brave, 
dreadful, delightful thing that ever hap 
pened ? 

Lady Fretful. (Peevishly.) And nobody 
came to tell me ! 

Emily. I was trying to tell you, grand- 
mama, when Mrs. Gossip came in. 

Mrs. Gossip. I came on purpose to tell 
your ladyship. 
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Lady Fanny Fidget. I brought Mrs. 
Gossip expressly, aunt, that you might 
hear all the particulars. 

Emily. You know, aunt, I told you poor 
Timothy 

Lady Fretful. ( Impatiently.) ^'Nonsensej 
child ! You only said a waggoner had been 
ran over, and that is nothing particular for 
people to talk about. 

Lady Fanny Fidget. But, aunt. Lord 
Howard, and Lady Howard, and 

Mrs. Gossip. (Interrupting.) Yes; Lord 
Howard, — and Lady Howard, — and Lord 
Francis Howard, — and Lord Marmaduke 
Howard, and little Lady Felicia Georgiana 
Howard, the baby, — might all have been 
killed ! 

Lady Fretful. (Sitting quite upright^ and 
looking exceedingly shocked.) What ! At 
my gate ? 

Lady Fanny Fidget. Yes, aunt, killed at 
your gate. Only think of that? At your 
gate, like the waggoner. 
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Emily, The waggoner! Is the poor 
waggoner killed ? 

Mrs. Gossip. (Putting in breathless.) 
No, Miss Emily, no, no* Do not be 
alarmed ; he is not killed : only dislocated 
two shoulders, broken one leg, and put out 
two joints of the little finger of his left 
hand ; yes, of his left hand. I had it from 
the best authority. 

Emily. How shocking^ Poor Timothy ! 
I am so sorry. 

Mrs. Gossip. You may depend upon me. 
Miss Emily. It is all true. I always have 
every particular. 

Lady Fretful. But my dear Mrs. Gossip, 
where are all the noble Howards ? Do go 
on. Can I assist them? Can I send my 
servants to them i 

Mrs. Gossip. You are so sweetly com- 
passionate ! But they are all quite safe. 

Lady Fanny Fidget. Gone on their 
journey, aunt ; and are half way to town 
by this time. 
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Lady Fretful. What a pity ! when I 
could have shown them so much atten- 
tion. 

Mrs. Gossip. It is a pity, indeed ; but I 
will tell your ladyship how it happened. I 
must be quick, for Miss Chatter quite 
depends upon my giving her every par- 
ticular; and old Mrs. Doleful will never 
forgive me if I do not inform her of it. 

Emily, (Interrupting / her.) But the 
waggoner, poor Timothy ! Is he very 
much hurt ? 

Lady Fanny Fidget. (Aside.) Do not 
frighten yourself, Emily. Mrs. Gossip's 
stories always go on doubling in horror 
every time she repeats them. Come with 
me, and we will go and enquire. 

(They go out together ; and Betty comes 
in and out^ removing the breakfast 
things.) 

Lady Fretful. Now, good Mrs. Gossip, 
do give me all the particulars. Lord 

Howard, you say 

s2 
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Mrs. Oossip. Lord Howard was in his 
carriage — the family coaoh, yoa know, with 
red blinds. 

Lady Fretful. With red blinds? Yes, 
I know. Go on. 

Mrs. Gossip. Well ! Lord Howard was 
in the family coach with red blinds, and 
Lady Howard was with him on the front 
seat. I am sure it was the front seat. I * 
like to be exact. And Lord Francis 
Howard, and Lord Marmaduke Howard, 
were on the back seat; and the nurse, 
with Lady Felicia Georgiana Howard on 
her lap, was in the rumble behind ; besides 
a lady's maid and footman of no conse- 
quence. 

Ladi/ Fretful. To think of so many noble 
Howards all risking their precious lives at 
once ! What an accident it might hare 
been ! 

Mrs. Gossip, Indeed, it might ! Well ! 
just as they were changing horses at the 
Fretful Arms, on the top of the hill, sud- 
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denly Captain Scareum came dashing by in 
his tandem ; and, in a moment, off went his 
lordship's horses, without waiting for the 
post-boys, down the hill, full gallop ! 

Lady Fretful, How shocking ! 

Mrs. Gossip. Quite dreadful ! They 
would all have been killed, every one, if it 
had not been for a brave man, who was 
• fortunately on the road at the time, walk- 
ing along with his little girl, — at least, I 
suppose it was his own little girl, for there 
certainly was a remarkable likeness, — ^but, 
really, I forgot, in the agitation, to ask who 
she was. 

Lady Fretful. Never mind, my dear 
Mrs. Gossip, the little girl is of no conse- 
quence. But what did the man do ? 

Mrs, Gossip. (Aside.) I must find out 
who that little girl was. (Aloud.) Why, 
the man, when he saw the horses coming 
at such a pace, with no post-boys, for your 
ladyship remembers the post-boys were left 
behind? 

s3 
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Lady Fretful Yes, yes; I remember 
perfectly. 

Mrs. Oossip. Well, then, when the man 
saw the horses galloping without the post- 
boys, he says he thought they must be run- 
ning away; so, with the most admirable 
presence of mind — as Lord Howard him- 
self said, — with admirable presence of mind, 
he ran and shut the turnpike-gate, at the* 
bottom of the hill; and then seized the 
bridles of the leaders as they came up, and, 
with the greatest exertion, stopped them. 
Only think, my dear Lady Fretful, what 
an escape ! 

Lady Fretful Delightful ! truly delight- 
ful. And his lordship ran over the wag- 
goner, I suppose ? 

Mrs. Gossip. Dear me, not at all. It 
was Captain Scareum ran over the wag- 
goner. He dashed through the turnpike- 
gate before the man shut it, and knocked 
down the waggoner, who was coming up 
with his team on the other side. 
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Re-enter Lady Fanny Fidget ancf Emily 

drawing after them Jenny, holding 

Betty's hand. 

Lady Fretful What a bustle ! Who is 
coming to disturb my weak nerves ? 

Mrs, Gossip, Who have we here ? The 
man's child, I declare ! Now I shall know 
who she is. 

Lady Fanny Fidget. Aunt ! Here is one 
who can tell you all about the accident. 

Betty, My dear J^nny ! I am so glad 
to see you. (Whispers.) Do not be 
frightened. 

Mrs. Gossip. (Going up to Jenny.) My 
dear, who are you ? What is your name ! 
Where do you live? Was that your father 
who stopped the horses ? Tell me all, my 
dear, directly. 

Jenny. ( Curtseying first to one and then 
another y looking confused and puzzled.) Yes, 
ma*am. Yes, my ladies. I was with father, 
my lady 

Emily. Oh ! grandmama, only think, it 
was Betty's father who was so brave, and 
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stopped the carriage ! He was coming to 
see Betty, who had promised to meet him 
at the lodge, if you allowed her ; and poor 
Timothy is not badly hurt. The shoulders 
and broken leg were all a mistake — ^it was 
only the one finger that was hurt ; and the 
doctor says he will soon recover, with care ; 
and that he shall have, shall he not, dear 
grandmama ? 

Lady Fretful Hush ! child, hush ! My 
poor nerves! f Peevishly J Why, Betty, 
how happy you look ? 

Betty. Oh, yes, my lady, I am so happy! 
Jenny says, my Lord and Lady Howard 
spoke so grateful and kind to my father, 
and he is to enter their service ; but Jenny 
will tell you all, my lady. 

Mrs. Gossip. Yes; do tell us, child. 
What did his lordship say ? 

Jenny. (Curtseying first to Mrs. Gossip, 
and then to Lady Fretful, toithout speaking.) 

Betty. Jenny, dear, speak to the ladies. 
Tell them how kind his lordship spoke, and 
where father is ^oiag. 
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Lady Fanny Fidget. Do not be fright- 
ened, Jenny : tell us about your father. 

Jenny. Please ladies, his lordship spoke 
very kind to father, he said he and his 
family owed their lives to him, and father 
should be his servant if he liked, and he 
should have a nice cottage, and bring 
mother and us and live near his place, and 
they would take care of him as long as 
they lived. 

• Mrs. Gossip. (Aside.) What charming 
particulars for me to tell this evening at 
Lady Hearall's. 

Betty. Only hear that. Miss Emily ! 

Emily. (Jumping and clapping her hands, J 
I am so glad ! Are not you glad, grand- 
mama ? 

Lady Fanny Fidget. We are all glad ; 
and I am sure aunt, you will let Betty go 
and see her father ? 

Lady Fretful. I suppose I must. I am 
of no consequence, I see. (Putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes,) I wish people 
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would not be so happy! It really qi 
affects my nerves ! 

Lady Fanny Fidget, Well, dear ai: 
never mind this once. Let every body 
happy to-day ; and (turning to the audien 
we will promise to do our utmost to pie 
you in future. 



Curtain falls. 



THB BND. 
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